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THIS inquiry into the prevailing folk- 
ways of the family (1943-1945) discloses what Morris 
Edward Oppler has called some powerful “themes” 
about courtship, marriage, children, and divorce. These 
“themes,” as Oppler defines the concept, are in the nature 
of “dynamic affirmations” which “are the key to the char- 
acter, structure, and direction of the specific culture . . . ” 
in the present case as they relate to the family. Each of 
these “themes” is “‘a postulate or position, declared or im- 
plied . . . usually controlling behavior, or stimulating ac- 
tivity, which is tacitly approved or openly promoted in a 
society.” One example Oppler gives is the Chiricahua 
Apache assumption that “men are physically, mentally, 
and morally superior to women,” and he shows that this 
theme has a profound effect on many phases of the social 
life of the group.” 

Apparently this description fits the affirmations which 
are here called themes in the folkways of the family and 
which control the behavior of the majority of the indi- 
viduals studied. 

These persons, 613 in number, were respondents to a 
questionnaire containing lists of statements about court- 
ship, marriage, family planning, and divorce which each 
respondent could affirm or deny.* Since the affirmations 
of these persons about courtship and premarital sex be- 
haviors have been discussed elsewhere,‘ the present re- 


1 See his “Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture,” American Jour- 

nal of Sociology, LI (1945), 198-206. 
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New and Old Themes in the Folkways 
of the Family 


By Austin L. PorTerFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


port is limited to themes of marriage, children, birth con- 
trol, divorce, and to variations on these themes. 

I. The Theme of Permanency in Marriage. The 
affirmation that “a couple should be married with the 
firm intention of staying married for life” has lost little of 
its popularity at least among our subjects, fully 95 percent 
of whom selected it out of the following list of positions: 

1. A couple should be married with the firm intention of staying 
married for life (true or false) ___ 

2. A couple should be married with the firm intention of staying 
married only so long as love may last (true or false) 

3. Every legal marriage should be considered as a trial marriage until 
the couple finds out whether they are adjusted or not (true or 
a 

4. A er should prove sex-compatibility by trial before marriage 
(true or false) _____E 

5. Free-love unions are more desirable than legal marriages (true or 


ev 


Other groups might express greater variations on this 
first theme. Only 10 men and 14 women, as can be seen 
in Table 1, excluded the idea of getting married with the 
firm intention of staying married for life. Only 19 of the 
285 men and 12 of the 328 women’ believed that “‘a couple 
should prove sex compatibility before marriage”; but 90 
of the men and 30 of the women reported premarital 
coitus.® 

The theme of premarital chastity as a universal of the 
older sex mores has apparently broken down to a greater 
extent to give way to alternatives in the current sex folk- 
ways than has the theme of the permanency of marriage. 
Unless other groups express much greater variations on 
this theme than do ours, one can only wonder why so 
many marriages fail.’ Does the explanation rest in changes 
in related themes? 

II. Themes Regulating the Number of Children 
Wanted. In an effort to bring out opinions about the num- 
ber of children a family ought to have and the criteria 

5 These items were excluded from Table 1 because, being based on 
the fourth statement which does not exclude all other positions, they 
could not logically be included. Also excluded from consideration in 
Table 1 were all contradictory replies of respondents; that is, replies 
afhrmative of two mutually exclusive statements. 

* Porterfield and Salley, op. cit. 


7 At this point see H. Ellison Salley, The Current Folkways of Court- 
ship, Marriage, ger ted Life (M.A. Thesis, Texas Christian Uni- 


versity Library, 1945). 
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Tasie 1. Oprnions ABouT THE PERMANENCY OF MARRIAGE 











Men Women 
Position Taken Single Married*® Single Married® 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Total, all positions 157 100.0 86 100.0 216 100.0 66 100.0 
Marry for life 149 94-9 84 97-7 205 94.9 63 95-5 
Only as long as love lasts 5 3.2 2 2.3 8 3- Y 3 4:5 
Trial marriages 1 0.6 ° 0.0 2 0.9 ° 0.0 
Free love unions preferred 2 1.3 ) 0.0 I 0.5 fc) 0.0 





§ Includes 1 widowed and one divorced man. 


by which the size of the family ought to be determined, 
we presented one section of our schedules entitled “Chil- 
dren,” which contained these statements, all of which 
were to be marked “true” or “false.” 

1. Every couple of sound body and mind should have as many 
children as biologically possible (true or false) _____ 

2. Every couple of sound body and mind should have as many chil- 
dren as they can properly shelter, nourish, clothe, and send 
through: (a) high school __________ (b) College 

3. When and if I marry, I want (give the number of children which 
at present you believe you will desire) 


The comparative responses to this section by sex and 
marital status may be observed in Table 2 by percentage 
distributions and by the average number of children 
wanted. Table 3 will present comparative indices based 
upon a hypothetical sociometric scale. If we multiply 
the number of persons in a given group who are satisfied 
with having as many children as biologically possible 
without regard to economic and educational standards by 
o, the number in ‘the same group who demand a high 
school education for their children by 1, and the number 
who demand a college education by 2, find the sum of 
these products, and divide this sum by the product ob- 
tained by multiplying the total number of persons in the 
group by 2 (the highest standard the entire group could 
have as provided for by the scale), we obtain the com- 
parative group indices appearing in Table 3. 

The striking thing about this array by marital status 


9 Includes widowed and 5 divorced women. 


and sex is the uniformity of standards among all groups, 
including the educational standard set for the next gen- 
eration. A group score of .;0 would represent a high 
school education for all; of 1.00, a college education for 
all. Actually all group scores are only ten to twelve 
points short of a college education for all (if they want it 
and can profitably take it, as one girl suggested). Clearly 
then, the theme regulating the number of children de- 
sired is, ““A couple of sound body and mind should have 
as many children as, or no more children than, they can 
properly shelter, nourish, clothe, and send through col- 
lege; or at the very least, through high school.” 

Searching through classes determined by ordinal posi- 
tion in the parental family, reported happiness or unhap- 
piness of parents, age grouping, church membership, de- 
nominational affiliation, regularity of church attendance, 
and community background resulted in the discovery of 
no significant variations on this theme. But one line of 
classification proved to be rewarding in differentials, not 
so much in the number of children desired or the criteria 
for determining that number, but in the number our sub- 
jects wanted compared with the number their parents 
had. These comparisons appear in Table 4. 

The theme here is, “Neither large nor small families of 
children are to be desired.” Children from small families 
want larger families than their parents had, and children 
from large families want fewer children than their parents 
had. Those coming from families of 1-3 children wanted 


TABLE 2. Numer or CottpreN WANTED AND THE CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING THE NUMBER 











As Many y As Can Send 


Average 











As Can Send 
d Se Possible High School Number Percent 
pupa Number Percent Number Penent “umber Pement Wanted 
ingle 3 0.7 99 22.4 340 76.9 2.9 442 100.0 
a I 0.6 40 21.0 148 78.4 3.1 189 100.0 
Women 2 0.8 59 23.3 192 75.9 2.8 253 100.0 
Married 2 1.3 31 19.5 126 79.2 2.9 159 100.0 
Men 1 1.1 18 19.4 "4 "19.5 2.9 93 100.0 
Women I 1.5 13 20.0 52 "8.5 2.9 100.0 
Widowedand divorced — _ 3 25.0 66.7 1.0 rr 100.0 
Men _ _ _ - _ _ - 3 _ 
Women _ — one iis _ mee ee 9 _ 
Totals 5 0.8 133 21.7 474 77.5 2.9 612 100.0 
0 T t persons in various categories i ot Oe aa ae ee 
Daaan nnd taits peneaanct Gackennd St are ean iode er eeeh ae prciably meant tat obndy woud fe obliged to ave 
even as many children as he could send through college. In this way she broke out through scale, which wasa perfectly legitimate thing 
to do. 
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Taste 3. Comparative Inpices or STANDARDS LruttTING THE NuMBER OF CHILDREN 











Comparative Indices of Lantation Both 
Marital Statu Totals Men omen 
os 5 Number Index Number Index Indices 
Single 442 189 89 253 87 .88 
Married 159 93 89 66 .89 .89 
Widowed, Divorced 12 3 9 .90 
Totals 613 285 .89 328 .88 .89 





127.3 percent of the children of their parents; from fam- 
ilies of 4-6, 64.2 percent; of over 6, 34.7 percent—a geo- 
metrical progression, due to the relatively uniform size of 
family now desired in spite of the size of parental families. 
Again the current folkways show their strength! 

These are facts which ought to modify the fears of 
many alarmists in the field of population. All some of 
them ever see is the fact that 360 families in one group pro- 
duce 770 children, 164 families in another group produce 
777 children, and 61 families in still another group, 571 
children; and without any knowledge of the changes tak- 
ing place in these differentials, they shout to high heaven 
a hypothetical process of racial degeneration through the 
alleged continuation of birth-rate differentials, and evan- 
gelize with the gospel of salvation by sterilization! 

III. The Theme of Planning for Parenthood. The per- 
sons studied came up overwhelmingly with the response 
that “Birth control is justifiable only as ‘planned parent- 
hood,” that is, for the spacing of children and looking out 
for the health and welfare of mother and children.” 
Planned parenthood is right, but only planned parenthood 
is. Yet there were those who accepted every variation 
suggested in the list of propositions below. 


1. No method of birth control is justifiable (true or fase) ___ 

2. Birth control is justifiable only as “planned parenthood,” that is, 
for the spacing of children and looking out for the health and 
welfare of the mother and children (true or false) ______ 

3. Birth control is justifiable to prevent children from interfering 
with a career—any career a man or a woman is interested in (true 
or false) __ 

4. Birth control is justifiable to prevent children from interfering 


with a woman's beauty or a couple's pleasure (true or false) 


5. Birth control is justifiable to prevent children as a nuisance (true 
or false) 

6. Which of the above propositions most nearly fits your practice if 
you are married, or your intended practice if you are single? 
(Proposition number) 


Placing all the statements after the second in one group 
as “other motivations,” the main theme and deviations 
from it are presented in Table 5 by the size of the parental 
families and the classes of ministers, other men, and 
women, as in Table 4 below. 

If we assign to “no motive approved” the value of o, 
to “birth control as planned parenthood” the value of 1, 
to “other motives” the value of 2, and proceed as we did 
in developing the index scores in Table 3, we have a 
“birth control acceptance scale.” In Table 6 there appear 
on this scale an index of “justifying motives” for birth con- 
trol and an index of “‘practice or intended practice” based 
on the data in Table 5, along with an index of standards 
limiting the number of children a couple ought to have, 
computed separately, as in Table 3, on other data about 
the same designated groups.” 

Although there are some variations in group scores 
with reference to birth control, it is again the similarities, 
not the differences, which attract our attention first. 
The index of justifying motives ranges from .52 for min- 
isters from families of more than six children to .60 for 
“other men” from families of more than three children. 


1 For the criteria on which this index of limiting standards is based, 
see the column headings in Table 2. 


Taste 4. Cumpren Wantep Comparep Witn tHe Numer or Cuitpren Parents Hap 

















ree —" Children in aa ne of Parente 
Families of Classes Class Parental Families — Family 
1-3 Children 360 770 980 2.7 127.3 
Ministers 72 174 216 3.0 123.5 
Other Men 83 182 226 2.7 122.5 
Women 205 414 538 2.6 129.9 
4-6 Children 164 777 499 3.0 64.2 
Ministers 48 239 161 3.2 67.3 
Other Men 37 165 106 2.9 64.2 
Women 79 373 232 2.9 62.2 
Over 6 Children 61 571 198 3.2 34.7 
Ministers 23 229 85 3.7 37.0 
Other Men 10 88 27 2.7 30.7 
Women 28 254 86 3.1 33.8 
Lage 2118 1677 2.9 79.3 
SPRING 27 











Taste 5. Brrtx Contrrot Motives Approven In Opinion, BY Practice, on BY INTENDED PRACTICE 














Number of Motivations for Birth Control 
par Faroe Persons No Motive Only as Planned Other 
Parental Famil Reporting Approved _ Parenthood — _ Motives _ 
y Opinion Practice Opinion Practice Opinion Practice Opinion Practice 

Ministers 140 142 5 9 114 128 21 5 
1-3 66 67 I 2 53 65 12 fe) 
4-6 48 48 3 4 38 41 7 3 
Over 6 26 27 1 3 23 22 2 2 
Noanswer 8 6 

Other Men 127 120 4 4 97 105 26 11 
I-3 83 79 3 2 63 70 17 7 
4-6 34 32 1 2 26 27 7 3 
Over 6 10 9 ° ° 8 8 2 1 
Noanswer 10 17 

Women 310 308 II 14 251 279 48 15 
1-3 198 199 8 9 160 181 30 9 
4-6 84 82 3 5 65 71 16 6 
Over 6 28 27 ° ° 26 27 2 ° 
Noanswer 18 20 

Totals 613 613 20 27 462 512 95 31 








The bottom score in practice is .49 for ministers whose 
parental families contain fewer than seven children. The 
top score is that of the nine “other men” from families of 
over 6, or .56. Since .50 is the group score for any number 
of persons who hold to “birth control as planned parent- 
hood,” it is clear that no group holds a position less 
liberal than this one, and no group exceeds it in latitude 
by more than ten points. Planning parenthood is what 
people say they are about. Some may-ask, “Is this what 
they are really doing, or are they merely rationalizing?” 

IV. Themes Regulating Divorce. A couple is justified in 
getting a divorce only after they have made long and earnest 
attempts to adjust their differences. Divorce without children 
is easier to justify than divorce with children. The first of 
these themes is a change from the older position that no 
couple is justified in getting a divorce. The second has no 
doubt changed in degree of emphasis but not in kind. 
Both prove to be the major emphasis of the persons re- 
sponding to the following hypothetical scale and to the 


1. No couple is justified in getting a divorce (true or false) 


2. A couple is justified in getting a divorce only after they have 
made long and earnest attempts to adjust their differences (true 
or false} 

3. A couple is justified in getting a divorce at any time after severe 
disagreement and quarreling arise (true or false) ______ 

4. A couple is justified in getting married with the idea of getting a 
divorce as soon as they find that they are displeased and appar- 
ently incompatible (true or false) ____ 





The first statement may be scored o, as representing 
no acceptance of divorce, the second 1, the third 2, and 
the fourth 3, as the greatest acceptance of divorce as a 
way of ending marital disputes. The application of these 
scores by the methods used in previous tables to the pres- 
ent data obtains the indices for the acceptance of divorce 
shown in Index 1 in Table 7. To our further question as 
to whether the respondents believed that divorce is jus- 
tifiable frst, with children, and second, without them on 
grounds of (1) adultery, (2) sexual incompatibility, (3) de- 








“yes-no test” on socalled grounds. sertion, (4) physical cruelty, (5) nagging, (6) non-support, 
Taste 6. Sranpanps AND Morives Arpnoven ron Lnarine THs Nuwszn or CHitpnn 
Class and Number iimee s ; 
, Index of Limiting Index of Justifying Index of Practice or o Score Minus 
osee, Standards Motives: Opinion Intended Practice the P Score 

Ministers 83 56 -50 -06 
1-3 85 -58 -49 -09 
6 “77 °57 “49 .08 
6 .87 -52 -§2 .00 
Other Men Pe -59 53 .06 
1-3 ‘ -58 53 05 
6 -98 -60 -50 .10 
. 6 -94 -60 56 04 
Women .85 56 +50 .06 
1-3 .89 -56 -50 -06 
6 81 -58 -§1 .O7 
6 Y 54 -50 -04 
All Classes 85 2 3g -06 
1-3 83 51 .07 
-6 85 58 50 .08 
Over 6 88 -55 53 .02 
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Taszs 7. Inpices or THE ACCEPTANCE OF Divorcr 











Men Women 
Marital Status Index 1: Index 2: Grounds Index 1: Index 2: Grounds 
Scale With Children Without Scale With Children Without 
Single -35 -47 51 35 51 .65 
Married +32 41 -49 35 -43 -54 
Divorced _ — — — — — 
Widowed _ — —_ — — — 
All 34 45 -50 35 .50 61 





or (7) love for another, 100 persons could give 700 yes 
answers or ‘700 no-answers. Index 2 in Table 7 gives the 
number of yes-answers per 100 persons as numerator, di- 
vided by 700 as denominator, to provide the group score. 

Since a score of .33 in Index 1 is representative of una- 
nimity in a group on the theme, “A coupie is justified in 
seeking a divorce only after they have made long and ear- 
nest attempts to adjust their differences,” the data in that 
index surely support the hypothesir that the group 
studied holds to that theme. Likewise the data in Index 2 
indicate that the group as a whole is more friendly to 
divorce without than with children, but probably more 
friendly to divorce in either event than they used to be in 
earlier generations. 

If we substitute for Index 1 a distribution by percent- 
ages, we obtain a more concrete picture in Table 8. 

Many important data concerning themes in the cur- 
rent folkways of the family need treatment here; but lack 
of space makes it necessary to omit discussion of them 
here." 

“4 For example, further studies rounded out with composite scores 
based on Index 1 and Index 2, but omitted here for lack of space, show 
no significant differences in the acceptance of divorce as between 
those who do or do not belong to a church, live in or out of the city, 


or differ in age. But if we place the composite index score for ministers 
at 100 per cent of itself, then the composite scores for other designated 


appear as follows: 
a Number Score 
Mini 


V. Summary and Conclusion. The main themes regu- 
lating the family behaviors of a majority of those covered 
in the present study are: (1) A couple should be married 
with the firm intention of staying married for life. (2) A 
couple of sound body and mind should have as many chil- 
dren as, or no more children than, they can properly 
shelter, nourish, clothe, and send through college; or at 
the very least, through high school. (3) Neither large nor 
small families of children are to be desired. (4) Birth con- 
trol is justifiable only as planned parenthood. Planned 
parenthood is right, but only planned parenthood is. (5) A 
couple is justified in getting a divorce only after they 
have made long and earnest attempts to adjust their dif- 
ferences. (6) Divorce without children is easier to justify 
than divorce with children. 

Some of these themes are very old and some are new; 
that is, they represent a liberalization of the older formal 
mores. All but the first and the sixth are new themes; but 
however well accepted, there are deviations from them. 

Finally, more research is needed among other groups 
which might prove to be less conservative than our re- 
spondents. Making such studies might help to discover 
whether there are further formal deviations related to 
the fact that family outcomes in the United States seem to 
fall so far short of our publicly proclaimed ideals. 














148 100 
Others by church attendance Men Women Men Women By premarital sex experience 
Once or less a month 26 59 158 162 Ministers reporting coitus 29 107 
2 to 3 times 32 75 145 140 Others reporting coitus 61 30 148 140 
4 times or more 66 173 123 125 Ministers without 119 99 
No answer 13 21 130 141 Others without 76 298 131 125 
Taste 8. Oprmmions Asout Srruations Justiryinc Divorce 
Men 
Position Taken Single Married Single Married 
Number _ Percent Number _ Percent Number _ Percent Number _— Percent 
No Divorce 9 4.8 8 8.6 6 2.4 2 3.0 
Only after long efforts to adjust 155 82.1 61 65.5 220 87.0 49 14.2 
Any time after severe disagreements ’ 
selina ite taint ; st ; 9 , ap : $5 
5 2. rs) 0.0 5 1.9 I 1.5 
All statements declared false or no j 
answer 15 7.9 20 21.6 13 5.1 11 16.7 
Totals 18)  —-_ 100.0 93 100.0 253 100.0 66 100.0 





number marking all statements false were nearly all possessed of a complex about “adultery asa scriptural ground for divorce” and they 
not think in any other terms. It was not a disagreement on the order of the statements. Any but a scriptural statement just had to 
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Dating at the University of Washington 


By RayANnE D. Cupps AND NorMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


LIKE many other collegiate institutions 
in the United States and Canada the enrollment at the 
University of Washington during the spring semester of 
1946 almost reached the 1939 high of more than 12,000 
students. Sixty percent of the men were veterans. Fall 
quarter enrollment threatens to pass 16,000 with an in- 
creasing proportion of veterans. This represents the 
greatest academic challenge in the history of higher educa- 
tion in North America. It isalsoa social challenge. How 
many of these students will go through college with 
much less social life than they really need? 

In the fall of 1943 a Date Bureau was established on 
the University of Washington campus. With the de- 
parture of most of the regular male students early in the 
war and the arrival of many navy and army trainees this 
Date Bureau facilitated social introductions between 
servicemen and coeds. The ending of hostilities and the 
increasing availability of traditional means of social con- 
tact were accompanied by a decline in the popularity of 
this unique institution. There has persisted, however, 
an awareness of the basic social problem which the Date 
Bureau tried to meet. To get the facts on this problem of 
social introductions, a 3-page Questionnaire was devised 
and circulated during the spring semester. 

The questionnaire incorporates suggestions from a 
psychologist, a statistician, a counsellor, a student, and a 
sociologist. To secure a representative sample of the 
student body every twentieth card in the registrar's cur- 
rent file was pulled. If the student selected in this way 
was married, the next card was used. The sex ratio of the 
595 so chosen was within two percent of the three to 
two ratio of men to women in the total student popula- 
tion. By phone or post card, the study was explained and 
an invitation given to each student selected to come and 
fill out a questionnaire in a particular room on a specific 
day. Three hundred and fourteen students, 182 men and 
132 women, filled out schedules. Their attitudes ranged 
from whole-hearted compliance to satirical ridicule. 
Working approximately 1,000 hours, a committee of 17 
students from the class on Social Factors in Marriage 
hand-tabulated the results. 

A few facts about the sample will illustrate the typical 
postwar campus situation. Although they averaged more 
than two years older than the women, half of the men were 
freshmen. The influence of the G. I. Bill is seen in the 
fact that 7.0 percent of the men came from the homes of 
unskilled laborers compared with 1.5 percent of the 
women. Fifty-four percent of the men belonged to no 


campus organization and only 38 percent of the women. 
Of the men, 24.6 percent were either engaged or going 
steady; of the women, 30.9 percent. Men dated off-campus 
people eight percent less frequently than women. Thirty- 
one percent of the men usually dated an older person 
and 20.5 percent of the women usually dated a younger 
person. Thus the men were fifty percent more likely to 
date an older person than were the women likely to date 
a younger person. 

The great importance of the family in the develop- 
ment of personality is demonstrated once more in this 
little study. Students were asked to check the degree of 
their parents’ happiness: very happy, happy, moderately 
happy, unhappy, very unhappy. They also listed the 
average number of dates per month in college. For men 
answering the questionnaire the average was 4.24; for 
women 5.85. For men the average number of dates per 
month increases from less than four in the group with very 
unhappy parents to almost five in the very happy cate- 
gory; for women the increase is from four in the unhappy 
class to almost six in the happy and then sharply up to 
almost nine in the very happy. The average for women 
whose parents were in the very unhappy group is six but 
this is accounted for by the fact that one of the six cases in 
this category had an average of 14 dates per month—she 
was “practically going steady." The sharper increase for 
women probably reflects their closer tie up with the home. 

Generally speaking, those students who made friends 
and were popular in high school have continued to be 
friendly and popular in college. Those who had few or no 
dates in high school tended to have few or no dates in 
college. This again emphasizes the importance of per- 
sonality. It is interesting, however, that the average 
number of dates for men in high school was 3.68; in col- 
lege 4.24; for women, 4.31 and 5.85. In other words the 
increase in the average number of dates in college as 
compared with high school is three times as much for 
women as for men. The slowness in social maturation for 
men—peak age at first date 16 as compared with 14 for 
women—probably accounts for the smaller average num- 
ber of dates in high school. The retarding effect of war on 
the dating activities of many men was no doubt a factor 
in the smaller increase between high school and college. 

The fact that for both sexes only one out of twenty 
met most of their dates through family friends suggests 
the great decline in family control over courtship since 
colonial times. About one out of three for both sexes met 
most of their dates through friends of the same age. Both 
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social organizations and classes were much more frequent 
means for meeting dates than through family friends. 
Even in these modern times the family could play a more 
important role by opening their homes to young people. 

Of the men 57.7 percent approved of blind dates both 
for themselves and for others; of the women, 62.1 per- 
cent. “It'sa way of meeting new people.” “It’s intriguing 
and challenging.” “Rather take a chance than not go at 
all.” For 29.1 percent of the men and only 11.4 percent 
of the women the answer was a total “no” to this ques- 
tion. Two men commented: “It’s a lazy man’s way” and 
“Taking an awful chance.” Not approving of blind dates 
for themselves but agreeing to such actions for others was 
the position taken by only 9.3 percent of the men in con- 
trast to 26.5 percent of the women. “Was the only pat- 
tern available to servicemen but the war is over now.” 

One out of five men in the total student body was 
affiliated with fraternities; one out of four in the question- 
naire sample. Fraternity men responded well to phone 
calls from members of the committee. Few fraternity men 
wished to date sorority women exclusively. “It is the 
person I date, not the organization,” is the essence of most 
of their comments. A considerable number of them com- 
plained about the difficulty of meeting independent 
women. A few preferred sorority women for convenience 
sake; others, because “fraternities and sororities have more 
in common”. One fraternity man. preferred “girls from 
independent houses.” 

Independent men preferred to date independent 
women. A definite preference is expressed in the follow- 
ing comment: “I find it almost impossible to successfully 
date a sorority girl because they are usually wrapped up 
too deeply in Greek functions to allow room for other 
dates.” “Greeks are harder to know,” wrote another inde- 
pendent. ‘Independents are easier to date.” 

One out of three women in the Uhiversity was afhli- 
ated with sororities; one out of two in the sample. 
Women in the dormitories were invited to participate by 
postal cards but this was not an effective method. Sorority 
women responded well to phone calls. Independent 
men indicated a greater antagonism toward sorority 
women than independent women showed toward fra- 
ternity men. Independent women express no preference 
for either fraternity or independent men. Infrequency of 
dates with affiliated men may be attributed to lack of 
contact with them. “Independents usually meet inde- 
pendents. They would date fraternity men if they met 
them.” 


In general, affiliation makes no difference to sorority 
girls, but there is a wide range of attitudes. At one ex- 
treme is the following: “Certainly I date Greeks only. I 
feel that usually the boys in fraternities have much the 
same interests, much the same standards, and come from 
the same type of home that I do.” At the other pole 
is the statement: “I dislike fraternity men.” An inter- 


mediate position: “Personality and character determine 
the choice.” 

A section of the questionnaire entitled “your concep- 
tion of an ideal date’ included comments on physical 
appearance—sometimes several on one schedule. The 
descriptive phrase most used by males was “nice looking 
and of average attraction.” In contrast females stressed 
height. The six most frequent comments by females, 
together with the number of times each one was men- 
tioned, were: height (73), clean cut (40), neat (37), good 
looking (24), coloring (21), build (21). Male comments 
were: nice looking, attractive (63), build (52), height (48), 
grooming (47), coloring (29), pleasant or healthy (15). 

It is clear from the results of this questionnaire that 
dating patterns are shaped, to a considerable extent, by 
such personal factors as sex, age, physical appearance, war 
experience, and parental happiness. The differences be- 
tween the dating patterns of men and women have been 
accentuated by the greater mobility of the men during 
the war. It is also clear that dating habits can to some 
extent be influenced by changes in the social situation. 
Universities could do much to improve the existing chan- 
nels for social introduction. At the University of Wash- 
ington 63 percent of the females and 56 percent of the 
males thought that the means of introduction on the 
campus were inadequate. 

Although a Student Union Building at the University 
of Washington should not be regarded as a panacea, it 
would provide much needed space and a centralized loca- 
tion for social contacts. Mixers should be encouraged 
and their effectiveness improved by a permanent com- 
mittee of hosts and hostesses. Inclusion of several well 
known campus personalities on the initial committee 
would tend to break down the social stigma that has been 
attached to the hostess system. 

Social participation could be encouraged by more and 
better publicity. A column in the University of Wash- 
ington Daily might emphasize the more interesting ac- 
tivities of campus organizations. Cleverly written feature 
stories would, of course, attract more attention and more 
effectively invite participation than straight news stories. 

Faculty support and encouragement might increase 
departmental and interdepartmental social relationships 
among the students. Professors could even change class- 
room procedures so as to facilitate social contacts. One 
period each quarter could be devoted to social introduc- 
tions. Going on field trips together or working in com- 
mittees on class projects would not only enable students 
to get better acquainted with each other, but would also 
make it possible to know the professors as human beings. 
Under wise guidance such a policy might build classroom 
morale, vitalize discussions, and improve the quality of 
student work. In ways such as these social and intellec- 
tual forces on the campus can be more effectively co- 
ordinated. 
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Adjustments After Marriage’ 


By Jupson T. LaAnpis 


Associate Professor, Michigan State College 


HOW long does it take couples to work 
out adjustments after they marry? This article is a sum- 
mary of a study which attempted to determine (1) how 
much time is required after marriage for couples to ar- 
rive at adjustments in six different areas, and (2) the re- 
lationship between the time taken to adjust in the differ- 
ent areas and the happiness of the marriage.’ 

The sample studied represents a select group in the 
following respects: the marriages had existed for an 
average of twenty years; no divorced or separated people 
were included; the respondents were largely the parents 
of college students; the incomes were above the average 
of the general population; and the number of years of 
education were above the average of the general popu- 
lation.? 

Nine hundred freshman and sophomore students were 
asked to send copies of a four page questionnaire to their 
parents or to friends, with a request that the question- 
naires be filled in and returned.* “5 

Each spouse was asked to respond independently of the 
other and to check how long it had taken them to work 
out an adjustment in each of six areas: spending the family 
income, relationships with in-laws, sex relations, religious 
life in the home, choosing and associating with mutual 
friends, and social activities and recreation. They were 
also asked to state their present adjustment in each of 
these areas and in one other area, the training and dis 
ciplining of the children. In addition, they were asked to 
rate the happiness of their marriage.‘ 

~ - The response to the questionnaires was a return of 


* For a more com: 


w-Hill, New York, 1938. 

* Thirty-four percent received incomes from $1,000 to $2,999, 36 
 armeniny mally wep panel an waighdnaites  n 
Spmnpaginn Seaqepennere. Twenty-three percent had had a grade 


nate g ; nities : 
§ The students were in the Basic College Course in Effective Living. 
They were told that the information would be summarized and pre- 
sented in the course. e : sf 
asi enp MeGue. Gnd puna percent average, and less than 
one percent unhappy or very unhappy. 


partner of the marriage responded were discarded. After 
such eliminations, the replies of 409 couples were used. 

Analysis of the questionnaire data reveal the following: 

1. The 409 couples ranked the six areas in the follow- 
ing order, from those requiring the most to the least 
time to adjust: a) Sex relations, b) Spending the family 
income, c) Social activities and recreation, d) In-laws, 
e) Religious activities, f) Mutual friends. 

2. Husbands and wives, regardless of age married, 
years married, or years of education, listed the areas in 
the same order of difficulty. 

3. Many husbands and wives disagreed as to whether 
adjustment had been made. Where disagreement oc- 
curred, the husbands more frequently than the wives 
believed that the adjustment had been satisfactory. Ap- 
proximately ten percent of /the husbands and wives 
failed to reach a satisfactory adjustment in each of the 
six areas. 

4. Husbands and wives agreed that it had taken longer 
to achieve adjustment in sex than in any other area. 
Approximately one-half of the couples said the adjust- 
ment was satisfactory from the beginning. With the ex- 
ception of ten percent, the remainder made an adjust- 
ment within the first year, or within an average of six 
years (Figure 1). 

4. A larger percentage of the husbands stated the 
adjustments in sex relations and spending the family in- 
come had never been satisfactory, while more of the 
wives stated that the adjustment had never been satis- 
factory in social activities, in-law relationships, religion, 
and association with mutual friends. 

6. Husbands and wives agreed in stating that the 
second most difficult area in adjustment was in spending 
the family income. Slightly more than 50 percent stated 
that they had worked out a satisfactory adjustment from 
the beginning, while the remainder took months or years, 
or had not yet arrived at a satisfactory adjustment in 
spending their income. The average was seven years, if 
the adjustment had not been satisfactory from the be- 
ginning. 

7. Two out of three couples agreed that they had 
made a satisfactory adjustment from the beginning in 
social activities and recreation. There were, however, 
more who had never arrived at a satisfactory adjustment 
in social activities than in any other area. If satisfaction 
was not achieved from the beginning, it took an average 
of six years to arrive at an adjustment. 
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8. Approximately two out of three reported a satis- 
factory adjustment on relationships with the in-laws from 
the beginning. An average of eight and one-half years 
was required for those who did not achieve satisfaction 
from the beginning. 

9. The couples had the least difficulty in making adjust- 
ments in religion and in associating with mutual friends. 
Approximately three out of four couples stated they had 


SATISFACTION FROM BEGINNING 
oa 


Only sixty-three percent of the couples agreed that the 
sex adjustment was satisfactory to both, while eighty-two 
percent of the couples agreed that the adjustment with 
mutual friends was satisfactory. 

11. The relationship between the number of years of 
education of the couples, and the length of time required 
to adjust in the different areas was not significant. 

12. The relationship between church attendance and 
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Fic. 1. Percentage of 409 couples reporting various periods of time after marriage to achieve adjustments in six areas: sex relations, spending the family 
income, social activities, in-law relationships, religious activities, and association with mutual friends. 


made a satisfactory adjustment from the beginning in 
both of these areas. The wives, rather than the husbands, 
were more likely to feel that a satisfactory adjustment had 
never been achieved. Approximately six years were re- 
quired to arrive at an adjustment in each area if it had 
not been satisfactory from the beginning. 

10. When the husbands and wives checked a series of 
statements describing their present adjustment in mar- 
riage, it was found that approximately twenty-five per- 
cent of the couples had not achieved adjustment satis 
factory to both in the six areas. This indicated that in 
many cases they said they had arrived at an adjustment, 
but that actually it was an adjustment satisfactory to 
the husband but unsatisfactory to the wife or vice-versa. 


non-attendance, and the length of time required to adjust 
in the different areas was not significant. 

13. With one exception, religion, those married under 
the age of 20 took longer to adjust than those married 
over 20. Themen married under 20 had more difficulty 
in adjusting than the women married under 20. Again 
with two exceptions, the choice of mutual friends and 
in-law relationships, those who were married at 30 years 
or older made an adjustment sooner than those at any 
other age. This was especially true of men. 

14. Those who had been married 30 years or more re- 
ported a greater percentage of successful adjustments from 
the beginning in all areas and, in general, reported fewer 
cases in which they had never made an adjustment. 
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Fic. 2. Degree of self-rated happiness of 49 conn Hp He various lengths of time required to make adjustment 


There was one exception however, more stated they had 
never made an adjustment in sex relations. 

15. There was a significant relationship between the 
length of time to achieve adjustment in marriage and the 
general happiness of the marriage. The sooner an adjust- 
ment was made, the more likely the marriage was to be 
considered very happy. A small percentage of those 
were very happy if they had never worked out an adjust- 
ment in an area (Figure 2). 

16. If couples failed to work out adjustments in three 


sees, noe 
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with five or more children were more apt to rate their 
marriages as happy. Also, a larger percentage of the group 
with no children were average or unhappy. In other 
words, the couples with no children tended toward the 
extremes. This was especially true of the women. 

20. Husbands and wives;agreed fairly well in rating 
the happiness of their marriage. In the cases where they 
disagreed, the disagreeing spouse tended to give the 
marriage the next higher or the next lower rating. In only 
a few cases was there disagreement to the extent that 
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Fic. 3. Happiness of marriage in which couples had never adjusted in one, two, or three areas. 


or more areas, they classified their marriages as average or 
unhappy in all cases (Figure 3). 

17. A smaller percentage of those who married under 
20 reported their marriages as being very happy, more 
especially the men. Of the men, the largest percentage of 
very happy marriages was among those who had married 
at the age of 30 or over, of the women, those who had 
married between the ages of 20 to 24. 

18. A larger percentage of the groups whose incomes 
were $5,000 and over, who had a college education, were 
in good health, or were regular church attendants, rated 
their marriages as very happy, and fewer rated their mar- 
riages as average or unhappy. 

19. A larger percentage of the 94 people with no 
children rated their marriages as very happy, while the 
658 people with one to four children or the 60 people 


one rated the marriage as very happy and one as average 
or unhappy. 

21. When the couples were asked to state what had 
been the most difficult problem in achieving happiness 
in marriage, problems centering around spending the 
family income rated first, sex adjustment second, in-law 
troubles third, a series of personality traits fourth. 

22. When asked to state the factors explaining the 
success of the marriage, a series of traits was mentioned, 
the highest being love, mutual interests, cooperation, give 
and take, understanding, religion, desire for success, chil- 
dren, and talking things over. 

This is a study of successful marriages among the par- 
ents of college students. A similar study representing a 
cross-section of the population might show interesting 
differences. 
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Education for Divorce’ 


By WituaM J. Goope 
Wayne University 


THE marriage -clinic, operating as it 
does within the accepted institutional and legal frame- 
work and supported by public officials and organi- 
zations, attempts to seek solutions for its clients 
which will be in conformity with middle class norms. 
The personal pressures internal to the organization 
‘and its workers, as well as the external public pres- 
sures, lead to this result. Since most clients have 
been socialized within our culture, this is a solution 
which is often easier to achieve and simpler for the client 
to accept. Certainly over the long run such a solution 
will usually require less adjustment on the part of the 
client. 

As a consequence, the average couple seeking advice 
from the clinic is told to adjust to each other in various 
ways. The assumption of society that divorce is bad and 
marriage continuity good is unquestioned. This has a 
number of interrelationships with the society in which 
the clinic operates. 

First of all, the divorce rate has risen each decade 
since the Civil War. The national average in 1945 was 
one divorce to every three marriages. In many areas 
there are four or five divorces to each ten marriages. Yet 
within most social groups a stigma still attaches to those 
obtaining a divorce, a fact suggested by the effort ex- 
pended by clinics to avoid this outcome. 

In addition, the romantic complex coupled with the 
orientation toward the immediate, small family have so 
made each spouse dependent emotionally on the other 
that divorce is psychologically almost traumatic.! This 
remains true even when mutual hatreds have developed 
to an insupportable point. There are numerous parallels 
with a bereavement situation, but the important differ- 
ence is the fact that divorce is not institutionally in- 
tegrated in the society. 

The place to stop divorces and their attendant dis- 
tortions of personality is, naturally, before marriage. 
Much work has been done and will be done in this area. 
Nevertheless, the functional interrelationships of many 
factors in the culture will continue to create an increasing 
number of marriages classed as unhappy by the par- 
ticipants and ending in divorce. The alternatives to mar- 
riage as a career will tempt many women who experience 
momentary irritations. The pseudoromantic situations we 
create allow for many possible alienations of affection. 
The high social and geographical mobility of the population 

* One section of a given at the Michigan Conference on Fam- 


ily Relations, 22, 1946. 
1 See Willard Waller, The Family, Cordon, N. Y., 1938, pp. 559 ff. 


will mean that we shall have less opportunity to know 
our future spouses in many situations prior to marriage. 
The emotional hunger of urban dwellers, increasing with 
the urbanization of the nation, will mean a lesser willing- 
ness to wait through a long engagement period. The 
decreased specificity of definition of sex roles suggests 
that spouses must work out their relationship without 
the aid of pre-existing and internalized channels. The 
increased emphasis on personal freedom implies that 
minor annoyances loom larger than was the case when 
the emphasis is on the family group. 

As a consequence of these and other factors, incom- 
patible matings will undoubtedly increase for some time, 
bringing with them the rise in divorce rates predicted by 
family research workers. 

In addition to these elements in the secular increase 
in divorce, we must also note the momentary flood of 
veterans’ divorces. Estimates of the veterans’ war mar- 
riages which will end in divorce have ranged from 50% 
to 85%.* Of those who wedded immediately after the 
war a similar though less intense situation will arise. 

Even for the veteran who had a fair adjustment, or at 
least a continuing marriage, before the war, severe 
strains arose when he returned. In spite of his joy at 
returning, the veteran was likely to be somewhat dis- 
appointed in the reality of his spouse after the idealization 
in letters. Hating the service, he nevertheless led a com- 
plete life within it, with a reality of its own not to be 
shared with his wife. His sexual adjustment was or- 
dinarily poor at first. He often found that his virility 
was considerably less than he had imagined, and he 
wanted maternal tenderness more than sex, to sooth 
many ego wounds. Further, while in service he had 
usually adopted an older conception of women, in terms 
of which he wished and sought for the symbol of in- 
timacy without paying the emotional price, so that in the 
close personal relations with his wife he was likely to be 
inept. This had its counterpoise in the fact that the wife 
had long been without this mode of expression for her 
emotions, and often had to make a new adjustment. 
Also, she had often created a complete life of her own 
without him, forcing him to adjust considerably. 

Factors somewhat more external also played their 
role. The veteran had in a sense adjusted to joblessness. 
He was trained to have no initiative, to perform a task 
from day to day on order. The pressure of money was 
usually lacking, or not felt so strongly. An attitude of 


* See, for example, Norman Cameron, Annals, vol. 239, pp. 29 f. 
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emotional isolation toward distant family problems de- 
veloped in the service, a defensive process which pro 
tected the ego in a situation where the individual was 
helpless in any event. The postwar shortages of food, 
clothing, housing, and adequate jobs have also been of 
significance. 

In the face of this continued secular rise in divorces 
and the specialized war-associated rise, it becomes clear 
that some attention could be directed to divorce, instead 
of adjustment, as an alternative. Contrary to the easy 
assumption of middle class morality, those who contem- 
plate divorce are not necessarily unstable or immoral 
personalities. It is often true that continuing in an un- 
happy marriage may make them s0, as it is likewise true 
that the process of divorce may sometimes have a similar 
effect. What innumerable personality tests must show is 
that many of these couples are not abnormal, but are 
merely incompatible. 

The suggestion arises that marriage clinics might well 
devote some attention to aiding some of these individuals 
to adjust to divorce, instead of maintaining a relationship 
which may result in even more personality distortion 
over a period of years. Since it is well known that a 
marriage broken early is less devastating than one broken 
after a number of years of attempted adjustment, the 
suggestion becomes even more pertinent. The very fact 
that, willy-nilly, a tremendous proportion of marriages 
will end in divorce requires some adjustment on the part 
of marriage clinics. Taking cognizance of this fact means 
that merely as a therapeutic measure the worker will help 
to lessen the shock of separation, divorce, and later read- 
justment in or out of marriage. 

Accepting the fact that many marriages are formed by 
incompatible individuals capable of happy marriages to 
others, and the fact that a great proportion of marriages 
will end in divorce in any event, requires two lines of de- 
velopment on the part of marriage clinics interested in 
the emotional stability of their clients. The first group 

“would be advised to divorce quickly, before they have 
become so emotionally dependent on each other that 





divorce becomes traumatic. The evidence on which such 
a decision may be based will ordinarily be available to the 
worker. The change is mainly one of the attitude of the 
investigator and advisor. To the charge that this seems 
presumptuous, it must be recognized that it appears no 
more presumptuous than advising a couple to stay to 
gether, or indeed advising them on any personal matter. 

In addition to this advice, the clinic would acquire the 
most recent data on the legal situation, so that the actual 
suit would not in itself wound either spouse more than 
necessary. The possible financial costs and immediate 
financial adjustments could be suggested. The post- 
divorce financial problems would also be considered in 
terms of predictable income, standards of living, etc. 
In the case of children, similar advice based on clinical 
experience could be given in terms of the children’s per- 
sonalities and needs. 

All of these information services would be available 
to the second group also, even when in the clinic’s judg- 
ment the divorce would not be the most adequate solu- 
tion. Further, for both groups a considerable amount of 
explanation would be devoted to the emotional aspects 
of the divorce process, in, particular the situations of 
jealousy, of sexual readjustment, of long emotional de- 
pendence and consequent feelings of helplessness after 
the divorce, of remarriage, etc. Perhaps many of these 
individuals will be able to create satisfactory marriages 
for themselves later, if the clinic will carry over the process 
to these later stages even after the marriage has been dis- 
solved. 

It appears, then, that considerable scope for clinical 
activities exists in the area of education for divorce. 
Partly, this will be directed toward helping individuals 
divorce early who are clearly incompatible. In addition, 
the great number of divorces occurring between potential 
compatibles suggests that the clinic has a real task in 
preventing the deep personality distortions which often 
result, using its therapeutic and information services in 
ways calculated to bridge the gap between maladjustment 
to adjustment. 





Families in the United States 


In May, 1944, there were approximately 37 million fam- 
ilies, or two million more than in April, 1940, according 
to estimates based on a sample survey. The rate of in- 
crease has been about the same since 1940 as it was dur- 
ing the decade of the 1930's, that is, about 500,000 ad- 
ditional families annually. The continued growth of the 
number of families has been one of the causes of the large 
wartime demand for housing, household equipment, and 
other goods and services which are consumed by family 
units, and it has important implications for post-war mar- 
kets in these fields. 

Many of the war marriages have not resulted in the 
formation of families, either because the bridegroom was 


about to be inducted or because he was already in the 
service at the time of the marriage. The extent to which 
temporary separations have checked the increase in num- 
ber of families can be judged by the fact that in May, 
1944, there were probably almost 4} million married 
women not living with their husbands. Of this number, 
less than 3 million were heads of families. In 1940, the 
total number of such women was only 1,600,000, of whom 
800,000 were family heads. Bureau of the Census: Series 
PS, No. 3. 
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A Family Centered Church 


By Grorce A. WARMER, JR. 
Minister, The Holliston Avenue Methodist Church 


THERE are six basic principles by 
which we at Holliston live together. Although they do 
not cover our church program in all of its outreach, they 
give highlight and foundation to our approach. 

First, we maintain that the church can and must be 
a community experience. In our metropolitan centers, it 
doesn’t take over twenty minutes, sometimes only ten 
minutes, for any one of us to go where nobody recog- 
nizes us. When I was young I couldn't get away from 
the fact that everybody knew me. “That's George 
Warmer’s son. His Dad is minister of the Methodist 
Church,” followed me wherever I went. 

My boy, in not over fifteen minutes, can get into a 
situation where nobody knows who he is and cares even 
less. In fact, the only nucleus group which is left that 
can give a community feeling is the church where we 
know each other, call each other by first names, care 
when somebody is sick, and share our happiness deeply. 

In the midst of this impersonal world, the Christian 
church must maintain a community emphasis. Leaders in 
the average Christian community are those who can get 
up and talk as members of the official board, those who 
teach in the church school, or sing in the choir, those who 
are seen and heard. At Holliston everybody is a leader 
in his or her own right. Every member is an important 
personality. His skills and talents, whether he has ability 
to dig a pit or sing in the choir, do carpenter work or 
help in the kitchen, are listed according to community 
needs by our personnel worker. Each member's back- 
ground, training, hobbies and life interests are carefully 
discovered through home visitation and recorded on per- 
sonnel cards. Then, when we have something in our 
community which needs doing, we have available re- 
sources at our finger-tips. Instead of the minister asking 
the ten or fifteen percent of the congregation whom he 
knows best, perhaps begging them to do the job, he turns 
to the office personnel cards to find somebody who has a 
special skill or is trained in that particular thing which 
needs to be done. In practically every case the member is 
asked to do something for which he has ability and which 
he likes to do. As a result, he shows leadership in that 
particular job and does it well. There is a satisfying 
experience which helps him want to do more things for 
the church and he feels more a part of the community. 

We believe that parents are the real teachers of reli- 
gion. The church as a community experience does no 
more than help them to be better parents and help their 


children with somewhat broader group activities than 
can be found in the home. Within our community, fami- 
lies should have fun together, worship together, work 
together, and thus learn how to live together. As a re- 
sult of this community conviction, we have our Wednes- 
day evening programs where whole families come and 
share a meal. Together as family groups we have our 
sing and our devotions with their center in a “children’s 
sermon.” Then we go to learn skills in our fully equipped 
craft center, choir practice, or in a number of other special 
interest groups. 

Interestingly enough as we emphasize the community 
approach, an approach to the total family, we find that 
single people, elderly people whose mates have gone on, 
and older, young people not yet married, are drawn into 
it because the whole atmosphere is pervaded by the kind 
of spirit for which lonely, single people long. Holliston’s 
guiding principle is that the church is a community 
and that its members must maintain a community empha- 
sis, calling each other by first names, loving each other, 
helping each other, believing in each other. 

Second, the church is the best place, in fact it is the only 
place where the generations actually mix as at our Wednes- 
day night programs. Further, we always try to re- 
member that families have babies. During any program 
which goes on in the church, Sunday morning, Sunday 
evening, Wednesday evening, or women’s meetings, we 
have the nursery school open. As a result, there is a 
great group of young adults in our church. Their in- 
sistent inquiries have convinced us that the week day 
pre-school set up is Protestantism’s greatest opportunity 
in the modern family. Therefore, we were literally forced 
to establish a pre-school nursery operating six mornings 
a week. 

We not only remember the babies, but always try to 
remember the children. Between the ages of six to fourteen 
the church too often loses whole groups. That is why, 
whenever we gather to worship, there are children in the 
craft center. That is why the younger ones of this age 
group, who do not handle craft tools too well, are in 
another room under different leadership. Thus, through- 
out our entire program, we try to remember that the 
church is the place where we mix the generations. 

The first Sunday of every month we ask families to 
come to church together, parents and all children over 
six. We try to choose hymns and anthems which are 
understandable to children, and the minister tries to use 
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two syllable words and preach a story type of sermon. 
(It is surprising how many adults enjoy these Sundays 
most!) Every sincere device and experience which is 
practical should be used in the church to mix the gen- 
erations. 

Third, we necessarily realize that there are special 
interests which must be met in terms of age, in terms of 
‘cultural background, in terms of education, or personal 
problems. Our adult division is organized largely on the 
basis of special interest classes. Just at present an adult 
may choose one of four interest classes all taught by lay- 
men. Each course lasts ten weeks. They are on a semester 
basis with a break of a couple of Sundays between each 
semester. On Sunday morning you may choose between 
a class called, “God is Not Dead,” or “International 
Lessons.” Sunday night we have another class, “Living 
Biographies of Religious Leaders.” If you say Sunday is 
the only day you have off, a day of rest, we have a class 
on Wednesday night, “What the Well Informed Citizen 
Should Know.” Every two years at least, we have a class 
on “Boy and Girl Friendships” for ovr young people 
who are dating and contemplating marriage; then we 
also have a class on “Success or Failure in Marriage” for 
our young married couples. One of the finest classes we 
ever had was called, “How to Be a Good Grandparent”! 

Our whole youth lounge program, which is helping 
us expand our approach to youth, is a special interest 
approach to our community needs. Here on every week- 
day noon and evening, except Monday, we open a spa- 
cious, commodious lounge and basement playrooms for 
the use of our young people. This is their “home away 
from home.” Modern life is lived at such a pace that our 
young people are spending less and less time at home 
and more and more time in places which tend to under- 
mine the home. Instead of saying, “You must not go with 
that bad crowd, or enter that tavern or roadhouse,” we 
‘are endeavoring to take the more positive approach by 
furnishing a modern community center for youth. A host 
or hostess is always present when the lounge is open and 
every care is taken to help our young people study, play, 
eat, have music, or just grow up in a friendly atmosphere 
pervaced by Jesus’ spirit. 

Fourth, there is the work of the Committee on the 
Christian Home and Family. Each year a new family idea 
has been promulgated by this group. After baptism par- 
ents are presented a pamphlet, “Toward Making a 
Christian Home,” which was compiled by this Commit- 
tee. In infant baptisms, parents are consecrating them- 
selves to make Christian homes for their children. The 
pamphlet is a real source of practical suggestions. Another 
year the Committee prepared a booklet of suggested 
Christmas celebrations, since they thought it the most 
important time to try to help families celebrate at home. 





was not paying enough attention to couples whose mar- 
riages are performed within our community. Young people 
who come to us for their marriage ceremony must believe 
that religious motivation is important or they would not 
come—they would go to a judge or some wedding chapel. 
Since only sixty to seventy percent of the couples actu- 
ally come back to church the Committee thought, “Why 
don’t we observe their first wedding anniversary and 
send the couple a remembrance from the church?” This 
has been done for three years and with gratifying results. 

Another person has come to tie conclusion that we 
should provide more suggestions for growing old grace- 
fully. The population of the United States is becoming a 
population of elderly people. Pasadena is a city in which 
people retire and Holliston church has a wonderful 
group of elderly people. Perhaps this year a booklet can 
be prepared for their special benefit. 

Fifth, our enthusiasm necessarily leads us to gather 
strength for action that we might help others share our 
experience. This means that we organize ways of win- 
ning new peopie to our church and to our community. 
This year we are furthering a program called, “Taking 
the Church to the Home.” We ask one family each week 
to open their home and invite not more than eight people. 
It is clearly understood that the minister is coming to 
spend the evening. He is accompanied by at least one 
member of our Christian Education set-up. We show 
colored pictures which the Visual Education Committee 
has prepared to tell the story of our desire, through the 
church program, to serve our families. After the pictures 
we exhibit the excellent text, leaflet and magazine mate- 
rials which we furnish Church School leaders and par- 
ents on Christian nurture and family living. This is 
enough stimulus for the group to spend the rest of the 

Sixth, many every day problems of church members 
can be solved by the use of wise counseling. The minister's 
office hours are quite often taken two weeks ahead of 
time. Of course, no minister can do adequate counseling 
by himself. Here is one who has a fear of tuberculosis, or 
of losing his mind. Another comes whose life is a quandary 
because of family tensions. The minister (who of course, 
never has personal problems, is always sure of his faith 
and knows all the answers) can suggest, “Wouldn't you 
like to talk with Soan-So? He's a layman who really 
knows what you are up against. He has been through it.” 
By this means a congregation is permeated with a desire 
to help the sick and lonely, the frustrated and fearful. 
Many times therapy is the direct result of some informal 
lay discussion. At least it gives the entire congregation a 
concern over the difficulties and possibilities of all of its 
members. It makes ambassadors of Christ out of all of us. 

Conclusion. The church should continually adapt its 
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A third year the Committee decided that this church program to the lives of its people, and be responsible for 
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new ideas which might be introduced into the fabric 
of our growth on the Christian Home and Family. It 
may be that a Christian Community which is striving to 
help realize God's Family on Earth will be an effective 
witness to our confused world of a better way of life. 





FAMILY UNIVERSALS 


By Georce P. Murpocx 
Yale University Institute of Human Relations 


The following are a few conclusions from an in- 
tensive study of family and kinship organization in 
several hundred societies, primitive and civilized, 
from various parts of the world: 

1. The “nuclear family,” consisting of a married 
man and woman and their children, is a universal 
phenomenon in human societies. The “nuclear fam- 
ily” always has definite functions, economic, repro- 
ductive, and educational, and is always distinguish- 
able as a unit even in the presence of larger familial 
or clan groupings. 

2. The father is universally a member of the hu- 
man family, despite certain statements in recent 
literature to the contrary. This is necessarily true 
because culture and a division of labor by sex are 
universal and only a male adult can inculcate mascu- 
line knowledge and activities in male children. 

3. With the exception of the relationship be- 
tween married parents, incest taboos within the 
“nuclear family” are universal. To be sure, sexual 
intercourse or marriage are occasionally allowed be- 
tween father and daughter, mother and son, or 
brother and sister in limited groups, especially those 
of highest status, but such incestuous relations are 
never permitted to the masses of people in any 
known society. 

4. The type of family, marriage and kinship or- 
ganization in our own society is not peculiar to mod- 
ern western European and American societies but is 
duplicated in a fair number of primitive societies, for 
example, the Pigmies of the Andaman Islands, the 
Eskimos, and the Eastern Pueblo Indians. It is tech 
nically known to anthropologists as the “Eskimo 
type” of social organization. 

5. What is peculiar in our own system is the con- 
fining of sex relations, at least in theory, to the mar- 
riage relationship. In approximately 95 percent of 
all reported societies there is at least some relation- 
ship outside of marriage within which sex relations 
are permitted. 











THE MARITAL ADJUSTMENT OF TWINS 


By Ernest AND Harriet Mowrer 
Northwestern University 


The study of twins provides a laboratory for the test- 
ing of a number of hypotheses regarding the configuration 
of marital adjustment. The basic assumption of this 
study is that marital adjustment is a function of the 
personality development of the individual. Furthermore, 
it is assumed that the basic character of marital adjust- 
ment is a corollary of the pattern of personality develop- 
ment. 

Tentatively the following hypotheses and problems 
are to be tested: 

1. If overattachment toa member or members of one’s 
family makes for a lesser degree of marital adjustment, then 
one would expect twins to be maladjusted in marriage. 

2. What are the criteria of mate selection which 
operate in the choice of one twin as over against the other? 

3. If two individuals, as in the case of twins, are placed 
in a position of accentuated sibling rivalry and exaggerated 
striving for individuality, how much of this antagonism 
is carried over into his marital adjustment so that the 
matter becomes a surrogate for the twin in his rivalrous 
position? 

4. Does the close affectional identification between 
twins (existing in some cases, not all) impede or facilitate 
later affectional relationships? 

5. How does the development of heterosexuality 
differ in twins in comparison with non-twins? 

6. Does less dating experience which seems to exist 
in the case of twins limit the choice of mates? 

Case studies of married couples, one or both of whom 
are twins, are being collected through extensive inter- 
views with both husband and wife and with the cor- 
responding twin or twins whether married or unmarried. 
If the twin in the case cannot be reached for interview 
then a questionnaire will be substituted. Detailed ques 
tionnaires will also be circulated to as large a group of 
twins as possible. From the standpoint of analysis, twins 
fall into three significant groups: a) fraternal twins of 
opposite sex, b) identical twins i.e. of the same sex who 
look alike and who are treated essentially alike, and c) 
differential twins who are also of the same sex but are 
readily differentiated from each other in both appearance 
and role. 

We hope in this study to test out under almost ideal 
laboratory conditions some of the current theories in 
regard to the factors making for and against success in 
marital adjustment, particularly those related to the op- 
eration of early affectional relationships in the marriage 
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THE GUEST AND THE FAMILY* 


By James H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Underlying a good deal of work that has been done 
on the family is the implication that it consists primarily 
of a certain peculiarly intimate relationship between some 
particular man and woman. The more one studies the 
family, the more does this appear to be but a partial 
truth. Actually, the family is a complex of relationships, 
of differing kinds, and involving all kinds of persons— 
parents, children, kinfolk, servants, household pets, and 
the like. It is, in other words, a segment of life, organized 
around a pervasive, intimate relationship. 

The role of the guest, as a part of this family life per- 
sonnel, and with particular reference to child develop- 
ment, is being studied by the William T. Carter Founda- 
tion, of the University of Pennsylvania, through a series 
of two hundred contemporary case records, gathered 
from children between the ages of 10 to 13 years, youths 
between 18 and 22, and persons in and past middle age. 
As an exploratory background study, 200 autobiographies 
were analyzed to determine to what extent, and in what 
ways, authors of autobiographies spoke of the role of 
guests in their family life. 

Of the 200 autobiographies, 117 contained direct ref- 
erences to guests entertained in their homes, and of these, 
all but two related their guest experiences as vivid, lasting 
impressions, worthy of record as a part of a family or per- 
sonal history. 

The statements made by the authors cluster remarkably 
around certain common points, and these are presented in 
summary form. (1) The guest is a standard by which the 
child compares and measures his own parents. (2) The 
guest serves as a measure of family status. (3) The guest 
may extend the horizon of beliefs and customs. (4) The 

-guest becomes a measure of the consistency, and incon- 
sistency, of adults. (5) The guest is a medium for teaching 
certain rules of social behavior. (6) The guest may change 
normal family regimen. (7) Guests, through their discus- 
sions with each other and with members of the family, 
during visits, stimulate the members of the family. (8) 
The guest may produce conflicts and increase family ten- 
sions. (9) The guest may-unite the family in a mild con- 
spiracy against him. (10) The guest may be a source of 
anecdotes and cue-words that become a part of the fam- 
ily’s common heritage. 

The use of autobiographical material in the study of be- 
havior has been much discussed. Four distinct values seem 
to inhere in its use in the present study. (1) It has “*pros- 
pector™ value, revealing the presence of “ore” to the re- 
search worker. (2) It suggests specific leads for investiga- 

* An abstract of a paper read before the Family Section of the 

ican Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28, 1946. 


tion, both through the variety of ideas suggested, and 
their cluster in certain particular categories. (3) The in- 
formation furnished is both objective and spontaneous. 
(4) The persons giving the information have experience 
and facility in the expression of their views. 





Marriage Trends in Wartime 


In the Nation's urban centers, January marriages were 
48.4% more numerous in 1946 than in 1945, according to 
marriage license statistics for cities of 100,000 inhabitants. 

The downward movement of the marriage rate from 
the 1942 peak year has slowed considerably since the end 
of 1944. Thus far in 1945 only two months (February and 
April) have shown a significant decrease as compared with 
last year, and during the first six months of 1945, com- 
bined, less than one percent (2,419) fewer marriage 
licenses were issued than during the first half of 1944. 
In contrast, every month in 1944 showed a decrease over 
the corresponding month in 1943, and 6.3 percent (1'7,676) 
fewer licenses were issued during the first half of 1944 as 
compared with 1943. The 1945 marriage total exceeding 
that for 1944 depended in large part upon three factors: 
(1) The extent to which eligible veterans returning home 
on redeployment leave assume marital obligations before 
reassignment to the Pacific; (2) the marriage plans of 
veterans who were discharged on “points”; and (3) the 
influence of war-order cutbacks and partial reconversion 
on the economic prospects of potential bridegrooms. 

The January, 1946, total of 62,458 licenses issued was 
notable in several respects: First, it continued the sharp 
rise in marriage license issuance which characterized 
the last half of 1945. Beginning with June, every month 


_ has shown an increase as compared with the same month 


in the previous year. Second, it was 50.5 percent higher 
than the average for January for the previous 5 years. 
Third, it exceeded the previous January high (51,572 in 
January, 1942) by 21.1 percent. Fourth, it surpassed the 
total reported for any other month during the 5 years of 
national record except that for June, 1941, when 63,956 
marriage permits were granted. 

This new January peak reflected marriages of veterans 
of World War II on their return to civilian life. In con- 
trast, the previous peak for the month (January, 1942) 
resulted from the entry of the United States into the war 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Revised figures now available for 1945 show that a 
total of 569,289 marriage licenses were issued in these 
major urban areas during that year. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 10.9 percent over the 1944 total of 
513,147. The increase was shared by more than nine- 
tenths (83 out of 91) of the individual areas; only 8 re- 
ported a decrease in 1945 as compared with 1944. 
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1947 Summer Courses and Workshops in Family 
Relationships and Related Fields 


Indiana University—June 30-July 19, Workshop in Fam- 
ily Relations. 
Consultant—Evelyn Millis Duvall 
Contact—Dr. Beatrice Geiger, Head, Department of 
Home Economics, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Iowa State College—July 28-August 16, Workshop in 
Family Relations 
Consultant—Evelyn Millis Duvall 
Contact—Dr. Florence Fallgatter, College of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
George Williams College—July 8-August 2, Workshop in 
Education for Health and Fitness, at College Camp, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
More than a score of nationally known consultants 
Contact—Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 
lege, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Michigan State College—Summer Session, 1947 
Write for Information—Dr. Irma Gross, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Mills College—Summer Session, 1947 
Write for Information—Dr. Mary Woods Bennett, 
Mills College, Oakland, California 
University of Cincinnati—June 23-28, inc. Family Life 
Education Institute 


Under joint direction of Roy E. Dickerson and Paul 
Popenoe 
Contact—Director, Summer Session, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of North Carolina—July 23-August 29, Gradu- 
ate course in the Family 
Taught by Gladys H. Groves 
Contact—Registrar, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
University of Tennessee—June 16-July 5, Two seminars in 
Family Relationships 
Consultant—Gladys H. Groves 
Contact—Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
University of Utah—Summer Session, 1947, Two courses, 
graduate credit 
Consultant—Mabel G. Lesher 
Contact—Registrar, University of Utah 
Vassar College—Vassar Summer Institute for Family and 
Community Living 
Resident and Visiting Faculty 
Contact—Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Note: This listing is undoubtedly incomplete, being composed of 
ya offerings the definite announcement of which has been sent to our 
e. 





Area Differences in 


The median age at first marriage differs considerably 
from one part of the United States to another because of 
regional differences in social customs and in planes of liv- 
ing. People in the South marry relatively early whereas 
people in the Northeastern States marry late. Within re- 
gions, men living on farms in rural areas tend to marry 
later than those in other areas. Men living in urban areas 
marry at a slightly younger age, on the average, while 
those in rural-nonfarm areas marry at the youngest age. 
The relatively high medians for men in rural-farm areas 
may be partly explained by a tendency for young men to 
leave the farm and enter the rural-nonfarm or the urban 
population before they marry, so that those who remain 
on the farm are principally the ones who marry compara- 
tively late. Young men who remain on farms are, on the 
average, in a poorer position financially to get married 
than men in rural-nonfarm and urban areas. For example, 
nearly one-fourth of the employed males 20 to 24 years 


Age at First Marriage 


old living on farms in 1940 were working without pay 
for their parents or other relatives compared to only one 
percent of those living in urban and rural-nonfarm areas." 

For women, the median age at first marriage differs only 
slightly between urban and rural areas, though it is con- 
sistently lower in rural areas. 

Among States, the median age at first marriage for 
white males is lowest in Arkansas (23 years) and highest 
in Massachusetts and New York (over 26 years). For 
white females, it varies from 20 years in Oklahoma to 
23} years in Massachusetts. The median for the nonwhite 
population in the South varies for males from a little less 
than 22 years in Mississippi to almost 25 years in Dela- 
ware, and for females, from 19 years in Florida to almost 
21 years in Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Bureau of the Census: Series P-45, No. 7. 


1 Sixteenth Census Report on Population, ““The Labor Force (Sam- 
- Statistics)—Employment and Personal Characteristics,” tables 11 
12. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations.—In order more 
adequately to indicate the on-going nature of our activi- 
ties the Eexcutive Committee, meeting January 11, 1947, 
recommended changing the name of this organization to 
the National Council on Family Relations. This action 
was approved by mail vote of the membership and became 
effective in March. 


New England Conference on Family Relations—A 
committee of fifty representatives of five New England 
states is being formed to plan for a New England Confer- 
ence on Family Relations to be held in the Fall of 1947. 
Lester W. Dearborn, general chairman is working with an 
Executive Committee of two representatives from each of 
of the five New England states. 


New York Area Conference.—Constituents in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York State gather for an 
organization meeting of the New York Area Conference 
on May 17, 1947. Details are available through Dr. Dora $ 
Lewis, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Pacific Northwest Conference—Ninth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Family Relations was held in 
Portland, Oregon on May 1, 2, 3, 1947 with Dr. James S. 
Plant, special consultant. Joint sessions were held with 
the Portland Council of Social Agencies, the Multnomah 
County Health Council, and the Pacific Northwest Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. Round tables were held on 
such subjects as bereavement, housing, recreation, educa- 
tion for marriage and family living, training for fatherhood, 
health, and school adjustment all as they relate to family 

~life. Participating in the conference sessions were: Dr. 
Jennie Rowntree, Dr. Willard B. Spalding, Dr. Thomas 
Eliot, Mrs. Katherine Read, Miss Gladys Dobson and Dr. 
Jessie L. Brodie, president. 

Southern Council on Family Relations—The Southern 
Council (formerly Conference) on Family Relations was 
reorganized at a meeting March 16 at Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, with Dean Logan Wilson of Newcomb Col- 
lege and Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
serving as cochairmen, and Loyd Rowland, Louisiana 
Mental Health Society, as secretary. This regional organi- 
zation was originally formed in February, 1939, under the 
‘leadership of Harriet S. Daggett, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Law School. Its second president, H. L. Pritchett, 
Southern Methodist University, was present and took an 
active part as chairman of the Committee on Needs at the 


In the morning session, addresses and reports were 
given by E. W. Burgess, M. B. Wilson, and Svend Riemer. 
The afternoon was devoted to committee meetings: on 
Re-organization, Wyatt Marrs, University of Oilahoma, 
chairman, Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for 
Women, secretary; on Needs of the Family, H. L. Pritch- 
ett, chairman, Ella J. Day, University of Tennessee, secre- 
tary; and on Resources in Agencies and Personnel, Eliza- 
beth Carmichael, University of Alabama, chairman, and 
Ruth D. Morley, Alabama Polytechnic, secretary. 

Officers elected for the year 1947-48 are Marion B. 
Smith, president, Logan Wilson, George A. Douglas, Ala- 
bama College, and Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, vice-presidents, and Mattie Lloyd Wooten, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Northern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
A meeting of the Conference /was held April 26 in San 
Francisco on the subject “Contemporary Trends in Mar- 
riage and Family Living.” Talks were given by Georgene 
Seward, University of Southern California and Carlo Las- 
trucci, San Francisco State College. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
At the February meeting in Los Angeles, Dr. Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann of Maryland spoke on “Lessons from 
the Present General Interest in Psychiatry.” In March 
the Conference held a meeting for young people on the 
subject “Youth and Marriage” with talks by Mrs. Mar- 
ion Moss Burbank, Mrs. George Gleason, Oliver Butter- 
field, and Verne M. Mantle, M.D. The panel discussion 
was participated in by the above speakers and by Miss 
Marian E. Brown and George Gleason, Ph.D. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—A reorganiza’ 
tion meeting will be held at Indiana University, Blooming’ 
ton, June 27 and 28, 1947 with Lester Jones, De Pauw, 
Greencastle, president and Rebecca Nelson, Bloomington, 


cooperating. 

Louisiana Conference on Family Relations—Upon the 
initiative of the Louisiana Conference four Institutes on 
Marriage and Family Life were held at the Louisiana 
State University March 10-11; at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, March 12; at Northwestern State College, 
March 13; and at the Louisiana Polytechnical Institute, 
March 14. 

Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College, vice-president of 
the National Council on Family Relations, was the guest 
speaker at all of the Institutes and held open forums on the 
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-— Standard Books on Parent and Child ——— 
by FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 














TEEN DAYS 


A wise and friendly book that tells the thirteen-to-sixteen year 
olds what they want to know about the world they are growing 
into. The psychology and physiology of sex; hygiene; dress and 
posture; dates; first jobs; allowances; and the all-important, often 
difficult relationship to parents. Illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. $2.75 
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BEING BORN YOUR CHILD: 
This book on human reproduction for pre. HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


adolescent boys and girls is the result of Mrs. A complete guidebook to the personal rela- 


Strain’s long experience with junior high tionships of the child with his family and the 
school students. “A book to arouse enthusiasm outside world. Its clear, practical wisdom is 
able work.” crow tne pe yah a "ied. pees aie on re eT ~ —— — 
— ican parents so frequently make—wi vastating 
cal Association. Illus. $2.50 effect on the child’s later life and career. 
Illus. $2.75 

LOVE AT THE 


NEW PATTERNS 
IN SEX TEACHING THRESHOLD 
“An eminently sensible, practical, compre- 


The Normal Sex Interests of Children and hensive, sympathetic, and motherly book on 











Their Guidance from Infancy to Adolescence. the three main phases of relationships be- 
“A book that any mothet can. understand . . tween the sexes as they progress from child- 
written so attractively and thoughtfully that hood up through adolescence to the ;dult 
it carries conviction.” —Journal of the Ameri- state—dating, romance and marriage.”— 
TO can Medical Association. Illus. $2.50 Hygeia. Illus. $3.50 ~~. 
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A fine new book by RHODA W. BACMEISTER 


Growing Together 


By the author of The Run-About Child. How parents as well as children can grow together to 
form a genuinely happy family unit. A readable, lastingly valuable book for its picture of what 
parents can expect in their children, and what they must guard against in themselves when dealing 
with their children. $3.50 








At all bookstores 
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following subjects: Marriage—Before and After, Making 
Marriage Meaningful, Choice is Half the Battle, Problems 
of Adjustment in Marriage. M. B. Smith, was reelected 
president and Mrs. Earle Klein, secretary of the Confer- 
ence. 


Ohio Conference on Family Relations.—A meeting of 
the Conference will be held at Ohio State University, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 23 and 24, with John F. Cuber as 
acting president. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations.—A 
meeting was held March 11, from 1:30 to §:00 P.M. in 
Philadelphia. Pupils, teachers and parents gathered under 
the guidance of some qualified leaders on the subject of 
“Health and Human Relations.” Participants were: Rich- 
mond P. Miller, Robert C. Taber, Charles E. Manwiller, 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Lovett Dewees, J. Stewart Bur- 
gess, Dorothy Biddle James and Barbara H. Jones. 


Utah Conference on Family Relations.—A one-day ses- 
sion of the Utah State Conference on Family Relations is 
being planned in conjunction with an Institute of Family 
Relations at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harold T. Christensen. Dr. Lawrence Bee 
is chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Meetings and Events 


Arkansas Family Life Emphases—The Arkansas Con- 
ference on Family Relations, the Arkansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and many civic, educational and re- 
ligious groups of Little Rock, Arkansas, cooperated in a 
Conference on Home and Family April 21-24, with Eve- 
lyn Millis Duvall, outside resource leader. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Annual 
Conference on Recent Research in Child Development 
was held March 10 in New York. René A. Spitz, M.D., 
~ New York Psychoanalytic Institute, presented his film 
“Development of Emotions in the First Year,” discussed 
by Margaret Mead. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Benjamin 
Spock, M.D., Arnold Gesell, M.D., and Ernst Kris, also 
participated. 

Family Service Association of San Diego.—David Rauch 
is educational director and devotes full time to educational 
work in the areas of child development, marriage and pre- 
marital relationships. Nevin Wiley, executive director, 
states that this is the first family case work agency to have 
a full educational program. 

Flint Marriage Series.—A series of four lectures spon- 
sored by the local Council of Church Women, Mott 
Foundation, Y.W.C.A., and Clara Elizabeth Fund was 
given at Flint, Michigan, during February. The subjects 
presented were “Human Relationships in Marriage” by 
Evelyn M. Duvall, “Spiritual Aspects of Marriage” by 


L. Foster Wood, “The Physical Side of Marriage” by 
Henry Bowman and “Family Finances” by Howard Bige- 
low. 

Human Relations.—The Research Center for Group 


Dynamics of Massachusetts Institute of Technology an- 


nounces a new quarterly journal of studies towards the 
integration of the social sciences, to appear in the Spring, 
1947. 

Indiana Y-Teens Programs.—The teen-age department 
of the YWCA's of Indiana are sponsoring a week-long se- 
ries on youth-family programs in April with Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, special consultant. 


Institute for Research in Social Science.—The Confer- 
ence met April 8-9 in Chapel Hill and on April 10 in af- 
filiation with the Sixth Annual Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family, which Mrs. Groves has 
directed since 1941 at North Carolina College for Negroes 
in Durham, North Carolina. Taking part in the program 
was the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
president, S. Bernard Wortis, M.D. 


Iowa State College.—A course for veterans’ wives is be- 
ing given on the subject of “Prenatal and Infant Care” by 
the consultant nurse from the State Department of Health, 
Miss Marjorie Lyford. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Program.—The YMCA of Lincoln 
and Lancaster County, Nebraska reports a highly success- 
ful Town Hall forum series on Marriage a Challenge this 
season. 

Marriage Counselling Seminar.—A seminar in mar- 
riage counselling for physicians on the staffs of the Mar- 
garet Sanger Research Bureau and the Mothers’ Health 
Centers of New York was organized in December by Dr. 
Abraham Stone. 


Michigan State College.-—The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Home Economics is being held May 2-3 as we go to press. 
The Anniversary Forum is on the subject ““The American 
Family Today and Tomorrow” with addresses by Flor- 
ence Allen, judge, United States Circuit court of Appeals, 
Cleveland; by Laura Drummond, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University; and by Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Cornell 
University. 

Mississippi Leadership Institute.—A training course for 
discussion leaders in “Education for Responsible Parent- 
hood” was held March 27, 28, 29 in Tupelo, Mississippi, 
under the auspices of the Mississippi Social Hygiene As 
sociation. 

Montana State University—The Courtship and Mar- 
riage Institute held January 27-30 was originally recom- 
mended by a joint student-faculty committee headed by 
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that the Institute be planned for the whole student body, 
and that a course in marriage and the family be established 
for the next academic quarter. The speaker for the Insti- 
tute was Lawrence §. Bee, director, Utah State College 
Marriage Counseling Service. 


The Mooseheart, Illinois, Laboratory for Child Research. 
—The biennial conference of the National Advisory 
Council for the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search was held at Mooseheart, Illinois, November 20. 
Those present were: John E. Anderson, Allan G. Brodie, 
Ernest W. Burgess, Anton J. Carlson, R. L. Jenkins, Wil- 
ton Marion Krogman, Louise Stanley, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Carl R. Rogers, and Ralph W. 
Tyler. The Council reviewed projected laboratory stud- 
ies on frustration reaction, menstruation, doll play, non- 
directive psychotherapy and projective techniques. Dr. 
Martin L. Reymert has been director of the Laboratory 
since it was founded in 1930. 


National Family Week.—May 4-11, 1947 has been set 
aside for observance of Family Week. Plans have been 
jointly made by the Intercouncil Committee on Christian 
Family Life, representing the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the International Council 
of Religious Education and the United Council of Church 
Women; and by denominations and city and county coun- 
cils of churches. Roman Catholic and Jewish groups have 
parallel programs and civic agencies cooperate. 


National YMCA-YWCA Conference.—June 20-25 
the National YMCA-YWCA Conference for High 
School Youth will be held at Grinnell, Iowa. One day's 
sessions will be on the topic, “Boys and Girls Together” 
with Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, authors of “When 
You Marry” conducting a dialogue forum. 


Newcomb College.—Under the leadership of Dean 
Logan Wilson a Conference on Marriage and the Family 
was held March 17 to 18. Addresses were given by Svend 
Riemer, University of Wisconsin, by Harriet Mowrer, 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, and by E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 


Parents’ Radio Series.—Ernest G. Osborne conducts a 
program for parents under the auspices of Childcraft on 


Sundays through June 29, 194'7. Consult local newspaper 
for time and station. 


Radio Records on Marriage.—A series of eight fifteen- 
minute radio programs on, “So You Want to Stay Mar- 
ried” are available as aids to focus attention on the impor- 
tance of family life. They have been written and produced 
by Carlton Morse author of “One Man's Family,” with 
the assistance of six consultants. Information is available 
through Harry L. Williams, director, 1908 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
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Books 
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Marriage and Family Counseling 


By Siwney E. Gotpstetn, President, National Conference 
on Family Relations; Chairman, New York State Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family. 448 pages, $3.50 
A guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or others 
engaged in marriage and family counseling. It is a complete 
manual on the subject, combining the experience of the 
various fields and formulating a program based on law, medi- 
cine, psychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


Marriage and the Family 
A Text for a Course on Marriage and the Family 
for Use in Catholic High Schools 
By The Reverend Epcar Scuuepeter, O.S.B., Director, 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. 282 pages, $1.80 
Combines scientific sociological findings on the family with 
the principles and concepts of marriage as set forth in the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


Your Marriage and Family Living 
By Paut H. Lanots, Dean of the Graduate School, State 
College of Washington, American Home and Family 
Series. 390 pages, $2.20 
Deals directly with the personal problems of young people 
in family relationships, dating, courtship, and marriage. 
Opening a new field of study in the high school curriculum, 
the book weaves the 1 aspects of marriage into a 
framework of its institutional phases, so that students are 
led to see marriage as a social concern rather than as a per- 
sonal venture. 


Marriage and the Family 
By Ray E. Baser, Pomona Col 
lications in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.00 
Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written, tho-socio- 
logical analysis of the social interactions involved in 
a mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, 
—— a satisfactory relationship parents and 
ren. 


Marriage for Moderns 
By Henry A. Bowman, St CONE McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, $3.00 
Discusses in a sympathetic yet objective manner the questions 
young people ask and the problems they face, not only in 
life partners, but in thinking about marriage and 
what it involves, 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


McGraw-Hill Pub- 








Rutgers Institutes.—Institutes for better family living 
have been held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. through the 1946-19477 season. 


Texas Family Life Projects—The Hogg Foundation of 
the University of Texas with the assistance of the Wom- 
an'’s Foundation of New York is conducting demonstra- 
tion projects in strengthening family life in six selected 
Texas communities. Evelyn Millis Duvall served as spe- 
cial consultant for this program during two weeks in 
March, 1947. Dr. Robert Sutherland is general director. 


Town Meeting of the Air.—A nation-wide contest of es- 
says on “How Can We Strengthen the American Family?” 
culminates ina Town Meeting on that topic on Thursday, 
May 29 over the ABC network. George V. Denny, Jr. is 
president of Town Hall. 


University of Alabama.—In cooperation with the Uni- 
versity, family life institutes have been held at Gadsden 
on February 6~7 and at Mobile on March 10-13. At 
Gadsden, Pauline Park Wilson, University of Georgia and 
Elizabeth S. Carmichael, University of Alabama, were the 
discussion leaders. At Mobile the speakers included Car- 
melite Janvier, New Orleans Public Schools, Bessie Mc- 
Neil, Benjamin Morton, M.D., H. Arnold Perry, and 
H. L. Trautman, of the University. 


University of Illinois series —“Love and Marriage in a 
Changing World,” and “Guiding Children’s Growth,” 
two twelve-week series, are being offered returned veter- 
ans, their wives and other interested students by Kath- 
arine W. Taylor under the auspices of the University 
YMCA through the spring semester, 194’. 


- University of Omaha.—The Fourth Annual Parent 
Education Institute was held at the University of Omaha 
May 6and 7, 1947. Dr. Evelyn Duvall and Dr. Ralph Oje- 
mann participated. 


Recent Publications 


Children’s Assertiveness.—Analysis seems to indicate 
that a child will be more likely to show dominative behav- 
ior in his own social group if he finds at home friction over 
disciplinary policies, many restrictions on his behavior, 
general home discord, many coercive suggestions from his 
parents, if the parent's attitude toward the child is one of 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the child meets 
his requirements, if there is little rapport between child 
and parent, if the parent shows little understanding, and 
if the parent is not ready to give desired explanations to 
natural questions from the child. Also apparently asso- 
ciated with dominative behavior is a lack of readiness on 
the part of the parent to give either constructive or de- 
structive criticism, to give the child a part in formulating 
general policies, to clarify and justify these same policies 
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as far as the child is concerned, and to show emotion with 
the child. 

Conversely, there seems to be little relationship be- 
tween the kind of social behavior shown and the type of 
criticisms given by a parent, the activity of the home, the 
child-centeredness of the home, the amount of sociability 
of family members, and the smoothness with which the 
home is operated. Charlene Trumbo Meyer, Journal of 
Home Economics, February, 1947, p. 80. 


Family Agency Service in Relation to Marital Problems. 
—The joint interview is a medium for husband and wife 
to express their intention of trying to get together and at 
the same time to individually engage themselves in a con- 
tact with the agency. It is always a really profound ex- 
perience for each of these two people to find out in actual 
day-to-day living how their own changed attitude and be- 
havior stimulate very different responses from the partner. 
Our role in a marital situation can only be an enabling one, 
ie. we can help the two marital partners in getting to 
gether and finding a new balance in their relationship in 
which their different roles as husband and wife can be 
mutually accepted, and in which there is room for change 
and growth. Elsa Leichter, Social Service Digest, March, 
1947, Pp. 34-38. 


Family Allowances in Canada.—The most frequently 
referred to benefits appear to be: (1) A substantial im- 
provement in diet; (2) More adequate clothing; (3) In- 
crease in school attendance; (4) Extension in use of medi- 
cal, dental and optical services; (5) Widening of recrea- 
tional outlets; (6) Expansion of cultural opportunities; (7) 
Increased sense of security. Complaints to date have been 
infinitesimal in relation to the number of allowances paid. 
Mae Fleming, Social Service Digest, February,"1947, pp. 
21-22. 


Functional Family Housing—Students of housing, 
architecture, sociology, and family life need a method of 
determining housing needs and preferences of family 
members in order that a more functional design may be 
developed. A Home Values Test has been developed for 
this purpose. The ten values selected include beauty, 
comfort, convenience, location, health, personal interests, 
privacy, safety, friendship activities, and economy. Case 
studies of the fifty families selected indicate that the val- 
ues revealed by the test to be important to individuals 
serve as directives in activities related to home life and 
that whether or not the individual realizes it these values 
are evident in the kind of house in which he lives and in 
the kind of activities carried on in the home. The 201 
participants in the study were classified into groups on the 
basis of prestige, class, age, sex, and kinship. Beauty is 
more important for the upper-class than for the middle- 
class husbands. Personal interests and hobbies are more 
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SEX EDUCATION: 


A GUIDE for Parents, Teachers 
and Youth Leaders | 
By CYRIL BIBBY 


“A good book from beginning to end. It tells how 
to handle sexual problems of children and young 
folks. It will appeal to parents, to school authorities, 
to the medical and allied professions, to all who are 
interested in public health and welfare.” 

—Connecticut State Medical Journal 

“There is an honesty and sanity of treatment that 
is both refreshing and convincing, and a grasp of 
available materials and techniques that bespeaks a 
richness of both scholarship and experience.” 

—Educational Outlook 

“One of the best guides for parents and teachers 
through the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’” 
—News Exchange (of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America) 

“It would be hard to find a sounder and better 
balanced discussion of the subject.” 

—Family Life Education 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


By CYRIL BIBBY 
A delightful and charming book on reproduction, 
suitable for children of about ten years and up. Lib- 
erally illustrated. 
In preparation. Probable price $2.00 
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THE LOST SEX 


By Ferdinand Lundberg and 
Marynia F. Farnham, M. D. 


Why are modern women dissatisfied, restless, unhappy? What has 
brought so many of them AND the men they marry, AND the chil- 
dren they bear, to the very edge of neurosis? How can the modern 
woman as housewife, as business woman, achieve the emotionally 
sound life that will benefit her and society as a whole? 


1S THERE A WAY OUT? MODERN WOMAN: THE LOST SEX 
examines the changed conditions, modes of behavior and sexual codes 
which have brought about the personal problems which modern 
woman is unable to resolve. Based on clinical fact and presented from 
a psychoanalytical point of view, this new book explores the causes 
of woman's deep frustration, details its consequences, and suggests 
a cure. 


The authors .. . DR. MARYNIA F. FARNHAM is an outstanding 

ychiatrist of many years’ experience. FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
ft widely known as a writer, author of Imperial Hearst and America’s 
Sixty Families. The collaboration of these two authors—a man and 
a woman, a layman and a doctor—has produced a work that is bound 
to lead to constructive thinking and the betterment of woman’s lot. 
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to say it is the most valuable book we have concerning women... 
it undertakes to deal with the public ideas of love and sex and morals 
and the family—by the simple expedient of applying what we know 
for a fact about ourselves, 


“I hope millions read it. Books such as MODERN WOMAN: THE 
LOST SEX are, at the moment, the principal hope of escaping the 
death of civilization, by education in truth and conscious reform.” 
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important for the middle-class husbands, and comfort is 
more important for upper-class husbands. Upper-class 
women place comfort at the top of the list. Middle-class 
women rank it third in importance. Middle-class wives 
place friendship activities at the top of the list; lower-class 
wives rank it sixth. The critical ratio is 3.97. Lower-class 
wives are so busy with their families and helping to earn 
the living that little time is left for friendship activities 
outside of the family circle. The exigencies of the environ- 
ment force the lower-class women to place economy in 
first place. The home values test may be used by parents, 
community planning groups, educators and architects. 
Virginia F, Cutler, Journal of Home Economics, March, 
1947, PP. 141-147. 


Last Year a Peak in Marriages.—With a total of 769,- 
223 marriage licenses issued in cities of 100,000 inhabitants 
or more during 1946, the year just passed was the highest 
yet attained in the eight years of national record. The 
1946 total was 29.3 percent above the previous high mark 
of 1942. December 1946, however, was the first month in 
the past nineteen-month petiod during which the number 
of marriage licenses issued in the major urban areas was 
less than the total for the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. United States Public Health Service, Series 
PM-4, No. 12. 


Meeting Adolescent’s Needs.—Many adolescents have 
experienced more of frustration than of gratification in 
their parental relationship. It is therefore necessary to 
help them by making up to them what they have missed 
and rectifying as far as possible the damage they have 
sustained in self-respect and capacity for human trust. A 
satisfying heterosexual relationship involves not merely 
the matter of a physiological function, but the whole per- 
sonality. When the adolescent comes to us, we must first 
meet his dependency needs before he will be ready to en- 
ter into a true love relationship. Unless we give him this 
affectional, dependent relationship when he needs it we 
may see him precipitated into sexual experiences which 
may seriously block his growth into an individual capable 
of loving and being loved. An important principle of hu- 
man development that operates here is that sexual tension 
is heightened as affectional needs go unmet. Two other 
basic facts in human behavior, which must be considered 
in our treatment of these adolescents, are: first, that learn- 
ing cannot occur when there is too great emotional con- 
flict or deprivation; and, second, that one of the strongest 
impulses to learn is derived from a positive emotional re- 
lationship between the learner and the teacher. Mary E. 
Rall, Journal of Social Casework, April, 1947, p. 130. 


Over Three Million Births Last Year.—For 1946, the 
provisional birth rate is 23.3 per 1,000 population includ- 
ing the armed forces overseas. July marked the beginning 
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of the spectacular rise in the rate which continued to the 
end of the year. The rise in the birth rate followed an in- 
crease in the number of marriages after a lag of about 
twelve months. 3,260,000 births were registered in this 
country in 1946, as compared with 2,735,456 in 1945. The 
estimate of all births, registered and unregistered is 
3,440,000. Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 
13. 


Personal Notes 


Mrs. Hope Lunin Boyle is now teaching a course on the 
family in the Department of Social Anthropology at Con- 
necticut College for Women. 


Douglas Campbell, M.D. spends half time in private 
practice of psychiatry and psychoanalysis and the other 
half in teaching at the medical school and department of 
social welfare at the University of California. 


Francisco Carino has been teaching a course on family 
relations for some years in the Institute of Education of Far 
Eastern University in Manila, the Philippines. Each stu- 
dent upon finishing the course becomes a member of the 


sorority called Omicron Tau. 


Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher of Baltimore and Dr. Abraham 
Stone of New York City have been named for the third 
annual Lasker Awards. The award to Dr. Stone recog: 
nizes his thirty years of clinical work, teaching and mar- 
riage counseling. Dr. Guttmacher has conducted a clinic 
at Johns Hopkins for the treatment of infertility and has 
helped set up similar clinics in other cities. 


Mozell C. Hill is acting chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at Atlanta University. 


Lelia Massey is now teaching a course on family rela- 
tions at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Bessie L. Moses is leading conference and discussion 
groups in preparation for marriage to all freshman at 
Goucher College, Hood College and Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College. 


Leo K. Pritchett teaches a semester course at Lees-Mc- 
Rae Junior College, Banner Elk, North Carolina, in mar- 
riage and the family. 








ERNEST R. GROVES and CATHERINE GROVES 


This dynamic interpretation of mental hygiene 
stresses marriage and family experience, for both 
teaching and practical application. It gives the student 
concrete and functional applications of mental hy- 


giene by relating this science to all the important 
human relationships. EMPHASIS ON 
MEN AL Part I deals with the various aspects of the science FAMILY 
of mental hygiene as related to the family—biological COUNSELING 


aspects, medical, psychological, psychiatric, educa- 
tional, sociological, legal, and religious; Part II deals 
with family counseling, the application of mental hy- 
oo eee to domestic problems. The text is sup- 
ported and illustrated by 94 revealing case histories, 
and there are 100 pages devoted to bibliographies and 
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study aids. 
559 pages : $3.75 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Chinese Family and Society, by Olga Lang. Yale Univer- 
Press, New Haven, 1946. Pp. 395. $4.00. 


Here is an interesting analysis of the changes taking 
place in the oldest unbroken culture in the world. Lang's 
56-page background of ancient China’s social organization 
helps bring into sharp relief the momentous family changes 
that are a part of the whole pattern of social change in con- 
temporary China. The roles of the three family patterns 
—conjugal, stem, and joint—are traced, and the reasons 
for the decline of the joint family shown. The attack of 
the Chinese Renaissance Movement on Confucianism and 
the old family system, which are considered incompatible 
with freedom and the right of the individual to happiness 
and self-realization, shows the trend of youthful thinking, 
among those who have acquired Western learning. The 
new Civil Code, promulgated in 1931, brought drastic 
changes legally, but actually (especially in the far interior) 
the old system has been little affected as yet. The New 
Code drastically reduces male authority and greatly raises 
the status of women, though man retains first place. An- 
cestor worship is disregarded and concubinage loses its 
legal status. 

The book is scholarly and analytical, yet readable for 
both student and layman. The tables reveal attitudes of 
family members, size of family, etc. There is some repeti- 
tion and in some cases the samples are too small, but on the 
whole the statistical work is good. The book is full of in- 
formation on family organization and cooperation, relation 
of size of family to economic status, significance of age dis- 
tribution by sex, family government, kinship, nepotism, 
etc. 

Ray E. Baser 


Pomona College 


Tomorrow's House. By George Nelson and Henry 
Wright. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1945. Pp. 
214. $3.00. 


Those who read this book will be conducted on a de- 
lightful tour through all the major housing problems by 
architects who have a definite and dynamic philosophy of 
housing. The purpose of a house, they feel, is not to ex- 
press some senseless ““modern™ fad nor to embalm some 
dead civilization. Hence it should be neither a circus 
wagon nor a morgue. The house should be so designed as 
to enable people to live according to the traditions and 
culture of today. Design for living is the keynote of all the 

Being competent architects the authors eschew the pic- 


turesque dream houses built of materials not yet com- 
mercially feasible, or including absurdly costly features. 
They grant that in the future such projections may be in- 
corporated into sound architectural deisgn and in their 
last chapter suggest what these may be. But they are 
writing for the present. The house of the future is to be 
designed, not necessarily of novel materials, but to meet 
the functioning needs of the family in the future. That 
house we can build now. The text is copiously illustrated 
with 232 photographs supplemented by occasional car- 
toon-like drawings. 

One regrets that despite the pat on the back in the first 
chapter, little attention is paid to the bottom go percent of 
the population who cannot afford the delectable structures 
pictured. One feels, too, that the mothering of Frank 
Lloyd Wright has at times become smothering. Yet of all 
the flood of books on housing, this is the one which is out- 
standingly different and superior. 

Sytvanus M. Duvati 
George Williams College 


> 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church. By Wesner 
Fallaw. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946. 
Pp. 228. $2.50. 


This is an important book because it is a landmark, long 
awaited, in the fields of both family living and religious 
education. Church leaders and religious educators (as, 
for example, Coe and Munro) have long glimpsed the su- 
preme importance of the family in the transmission of the 
religious culture. But Professor Fallaw’s work is the first 
full fledged book to center the program of religious educa- 
tion in the family. As such it breaks new ground, and im- 
portant ground. It established with unmistakable clarity 
one of the essential foundations for an effective church pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Fallaw sees his basic problem with unusual insight. 
For example he recognizes that the “family nights” popular 
in some churches, are really attempts to exploit the family 
to build up the church, not sound efforts either to 
strengthen the family or to teach religion effectively. He 
recognizes also the central importance of theological issues. 
Parents cannot teach to their children a religion which 
they themselves lack, or hold only lukewarmly. 

The limitations are, on the whole, those of liberal 
protestantism. There is little awareness of the funda- 
mental nature of the theological shift which liberalism rep- 
resents. He does not come to grips with such problems as 
the dynamics of supernaturalism, the historical impotence 
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of the ethics upon which he would build religious faith, or 
the validity of the whole point of view which Jesus repre- 
sents. He displays no familiarity with the dilemmas which 
Yinger portrays so clearly in his discussion of religion and 
the struggle for power. But his major point he makes 
clearly; that if religion is to be taught effectively at all, it 
must be taught mainly by the family. Therefore any ef- 
fective church program must be organized around the fam- 
ily. This one point and the elaboration of its implications 
makes the book worth while. 
Sytvanus M. Duva.i 


George Williams College 


The Sexual Revolution. By Wilhelm Reich, M.D. Orgone 
Institute Press, New York, 1945. Pp. 273. $3.25. 


The English translation of a work which first appeared 
in German in 1930 is a book with a “mission.” The author 
is a psychoanalyst who regards most Freudians as arch- 
conservative. His complaint against orthodox Freudians 
is that they strive to shape the sexual expressions of their 
patients to the mores of a middle class culture. To Reich, 
however, it is clear that these mores are wrong, that they 
necessarily result in neurotic and sexually impotent adults. 

Considerable attention is given to the handling of the 
questions of sex in the U.S.S.R. The reaction which was 
discernible in 1923 and reached legislative expression be- 


tween 1933 and 1935, resulted from the facts that “there 
was no theory of sexual revolution” and that “those who 
should have guided this spontaneous revolution were 
caught in old concepts and formalisms” (p. 181). Sympa- 
thetic discussion is given to the efforts of Vera Schmidt in 
undertaking a kindergarten in Moscow based on non- 
authoritarian sex-economic principles. 

The reviewer was interested to see two distributions of 
marital happiness scores from studies conducted in central 
Europe. In contrast with the results of the Terman and 
Burgess-Cottrell studies, the European data were mark- 
edly skewed in the direction of marital unhappiness (p. 
193). Does this difference result from divergences in cul- 
ture, research technique, or definition of happiness? The 
reviewer is disposed to suspect that the answer is “yes” to 
all three. 

Irrespective of whatever sympathies the reader may 
have for the arguments of this book, he will find it grossly 
unrealistic in that it has nothing to say about the inor- 
dinately difficult problem of implementing the revolution- 
ary proposals. Dr. Reich pays his implicit respects to the 
resistance of the mores when he rails at conservatives and 
reactionaries, but what he presents is a protest, not a pro- 


gram. 
Rosert F. Wincu 


Vanderbilt University 
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CHINESE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


OLGA LANG 
The author of this book went to China to study at first hand, and for the first time with modern 
scientific techniques, what Chinese society has been for hundreds of years and how it is changing. 


“Part II is the best account of the family in contemporary China available in any Western lan- 
guage. . .. All Western sociologists concerned with cultural change or family problems should read, 
mark, 


and inwardly digest the contents of this book.” 
Samuel Leger in World Affairs Interpreter 


Second Printing $4.00 


THE PECKHAM EXPERIMENT 
INNES H. PeaRsE and Lucy H. CRocKER 
The account of a unique experiment for implementing a program of community health carried 


out in the Peckham district of London. 
“Viewed in toto this book is a distinct contribution to the literature on the family. It is to be 


recommended to all whose interests lie in this field.” 
Robert F. Winch in Marriage and Family Living 


$3.50 
At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Child Development. By M. E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1943. Pp. 


592. $3.25. 


This is a textbook for professional workers with chil- 
dren. The authors, with unusual skill, have woven to 
gether the findings of a vast array of disparate research 
studies. The woof, that binds them together, is the au- 
thors’ philosophy of child growth, created from their 
wide experience in studying and working with children. 

Certain aspects of child development are treated better 
than in most textbooks on this subject. The fact that the 
book was written jointly by a nutritionist and a psycholo- 
gist probably accounts for the excellent integration of ma- 
terial from the biological and social sciences. 

The four chapters devoted to influences on growth ana- 
lyze a wide variety of factors, including heredity, endo 
crines, nutrition, illness, the social institutions of home, 
school and church, as well as other specific facets of Amer- 
ican culture. This section focuses attention on considera- 
tions which are of particular importance to teachers, social 
workers, nurses and others who are engaged in practical 
work with children. 

The discussion of the development of children is re- 
served for the last half of the book. Material is organized 
around certain aspects of child life, such as: development 
of motor control, memory, language and the like. Empha- 


sis is placed on children in elementary schools, but the 

genetic picture is given by excellent summaries of earlier 

development. Several case studies ara included to show 
the dynamics of personality growth. 

This is a book to study, not for casual reading. It is 
well organized for use in college classes, perhaps better 
planned for seniors or graduates than for those just begin- 
ning their professional study of children. It is a genuine 
contribution to all of us, who are professional workers in 
the field of child development. 

Lots Mzex Srotz 

Institute of Child Welfare 

University of California 

Parent Education (Through Home and School), 69 pp. 

Population (Facts and Factors), 45 pp. 

Towards a Better Family Life (Problems and Programs of 
Action), 102 pp. By the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B. (ed.). Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
hemp Conference, Washington, D. C., 1946. 

present, twenty-four addresses made at 

Pes ke eat } ational Catholic Conference on 

Family Life in February, 1946, Aimed at helping parents 

to make the schools their assistants rather than rivals in 

educating children, Parent Education takes effective steps 
toward meeting, within its narrow limits of time and 





Marriage 


REVISED EDITION 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


A leader among marriage texts, this book is comprehensive and up-to-date in its ap- 
“ proach towards family relationships. It is a sane and sound book, which has found wide 


use in classrooms throughout the country. 
G7I pp. 1941 


Marriage and Family Life 


GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 


A sympathetic treatment of the problems of marriage and the raising of a family, this 
text is written in such an easy non-technical manner that it is perfectly suited to classes 


at any stage of the college curriculum. 
$3.00 


564 pp. 
HENRY HOLT CO. New York City 


$3.20 
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space, its threefold purpose of contributing to the under- 
standing of children at home and at school, preventing the 
child’s being lost in a struggle for power between the 
school and the home, and applying parental insights gained 
in the spirit of Catholic Christianity. The simple yet vig- 
orous styles of the nine authors, coupled with their schol- 
arly background, enable any parent, of whatever educa- 
tional level, to gain useful insights from some part of this 
compilation. 

The Catholic viewpoint of Population is of interest to 
nonCatholics as well as to Catholics. 

Problems and programs of action are delineated in To- 
wards a Better Family Life regarding such matters as jobs, 
housing, alcoholism, divorce, maternity costs in the Blue 
Cross Plan, Canadian Family Allowances, the social and 
religious life of young married couples, the role of the 
larger kinship circle, family happiness, and the family at 
stake. The authors are eminent leaders in their respective 
field. 

Grapys Hoactanp Groves 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Sex Education: A Guide for Parents, Teachers and Youth 
Leaders. By Cyril Bibby. Emerson Books, New York, 
1946. Pp. xiv+311. $2.50. 


The American edition of this British book should find 
many readers both because of the material presented and 
for its British viewpoint. The author outlines: (1) the 
need for this kind of teaching, (2) the necessity for under- 
standing the psycho-sexual needs of children and adoles- 
cents, (3) the parents’ part in teaching, (4) what the school 
program should be and some ways of executing it, and (5) 
the importance of selecting and educating educators. 
Those who are specialists in this educational field, and 
others who are concerned about it, will appreciate his em- 
phasis on this last point. 

It was an ambitious goal to write a guide for parents, 
teachers and youth leaders and no one will blame the au- 
thor for not developing the pac+ of the parent in sex educa- 
tion more completely. Parents who read the book will un- 
derstand better the complexity of teaching sex as the 
teacher sees it. 

Of special interest to any who teach sex education are 
some of the specimen questions asked by the children. 
Since the ages of the questioners ars: indicated comparisons 
can be made between British and American boys and girls 
and the relative ages at which certain types of questions 
arise. 

The appendices with their “Tentative Scheme for Sex 
Education,” “Sources for Material,” “Specimen Lec- 
tures,” etc., are definitely helpful and thought provoking. 
In order that the book may be read completely Mr. Bibby 
intentionally omits an index. 

Davin B. Treat 
Clara Elizabeth Maternal Health Fund 


Flint, Michi 





Sex Problems of the Returned Veteran. By Howard Kitch- 
ing, M.D. Emerson Books, Incorporated, New York, 
1946. Pp. 124. $1.50. 

This is an elementary treatise for the general public on 
sex (principles and technique) oriented to the problems of 
separated spouses and their reunion. It cannot be empha- 
sized too much that the book is elementary and is a manual 
for the unsophisticated. The author relies not only upon 
scientific materials but also upon unsupported “common 
sense” opinions. There are those who would certainly 
quarrel with the author’s ill-concealed propensity for in- 
troducing his personal values into what purports, by im- 
plication at least, to be a scientific book. Although the 
author writes as a doctor of medicine, there is no strictly 
medical knowledge to be found in the book; its basic frame 
of reference being essentially platitudinous to anyone even 
peripherally familiar with the current literature on human 
sexuality in the popular works in psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology and ethics of sex. 

Joun F. Cuser 

Ohio State University 


How Can We Teach About Sex? By Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 122, Public Affairs 
Committee, New York, 1946. Pp. 31. Twenty cents. 


In another of these fine Public Affairs pamphlets Dr. 
Gruenberg begins by making an excellent case for the need 
of sex education in the best sense of that term. He dis- 
cusses the failure of the home to give such education and 
ascribes it largely to the lack of proper education by par- 
ents themseives. The bulk of the pamphlet deals very 
sanely with the contribution which the school can, and 
increasingly does, make. This publication is inevitably 
addressed to intelligent, socially-minded persons. It is 
well designed to win their support for a sound sex educa- 
tion program in the school. Judging by the closing para- 
graphs, that is exactly what the author sought to accom- 
plish. 

Roy E. Dicxerson 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1945. Pp. 100. $1.00. 

Starting with the premise that people are people re- 
gardless of their ancestry or creed, a principle which is 
not only in accord with Christian teaching and American 
life, but is also the common-sense way and the way to 
find life rich and enjoyable, Mildred Moody Eakin has 
written a most commendable little book which presents a 
well-developed project for teaching Christian children 
about their Jewish neighbors. 

To accomplish this purpose, the author outlines a 
splendid methodology for use in church schools. It in- 
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cludes a study of Jewish symbols and festivals and an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with some American 
citizens of the Jewish faith. Her work-plan includes trips 
to synagogues, the actual celebration of various holidays 
and the presentation of programs for parents which pic- 
ture Jewish symbolisms and ceremonies. 

It is my hope that this publication will be accorded 
the recognition it deserves and be widely distributed, and 
that it will be received and popularized in the fine spirit 
in which it was written. 

Marcaret BAER Mark 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. By the staff of 
the Division on Child Development and Teacher Per- 
sonnel of the Commission on Teacher Education. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1945. Pp. xv+468. $3.50. 

A description and evaluation of an experiment in help- 
ing teachers understand children was carried on ina public 
school system over a period of three years by three con- 
sultants from the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, Dr. Daniel Prescott, Dr. Caroline Tryon and Mr. 
Fritz Redl. 

We are shown in a vivid way how teachers learned to 
observe children’s behavior, and learned to make meaning- 
ful contacts with the family of a child as a way of gaining 


a richer picture of his life. We see how teachers were 
helped to organize the data they had collected and to make 
tentative hypotheses to explain the behavior or as a basis 
for seeking new material. There is discussion of the 
process by which teachers increased their own informa- 
tion regarding principles which underlie behavior. Fi- 
nally, examples are given of how teachers used these 
principles to interpret children’s behavior and needs and 
as a basis for changing their own attitudes toward and 
guidance of the children. 

More than half of the book is made up of actual descrip- 
tions of children’s behavior presented in the teacher's 
own language. One can see the changes through time not 
only in children but in teachers as well. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this is the study of Sam made by a 
teacher over a period of three years while he was develop- 
ing from boyhood into manhood. 

This book makes an outstanding contribution to the 
field of teacher education. It will be extremely valuable 
to any one who is helping students from any field learn 
to understand children better. This would include nurses, 
pediatricians, social workers. It will also give many sug- 
gestions to parent educators or others working with 
parents either in groups or through individual consulta- 
tions. 

Lois Mzex Srouz 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of California 








This book is timely for everyone in that it offers a new 
insight for everyday problems. 
W. Philadelphia Times 


This instructive . .. and . . . very useful book should = 
the interest of parents, marriageable persons, docto: 

judges, social workers and clergymen. Indeed it would be 
difficult to name a group who could Pity with great ad- 


vantage to society, study this book 
Southern Madichee & Surgery 


. is a wise choice for those contemplating marriage. . 


The author . . . speaks in simple, oe 
. with a gift for on popularization, and with an un- 


assuming approach, D: Bergler sets out to fight divorce 
which according t him, is i mos cases ‘no solution at 


Unhappy Marriage and Divorce 


A Psychoanalytic Study of Neurotic Choice of Marriage Partners 
By EpMUND BercLer, M.D. 
With an Introduction by A. A. BRILL, M.D. 


etwas The author blends an attractive and under- 
standing popularization of Freud’s . . . teachings with intelligent layman. Conn. State Med. Journ. 
International Universities Press 227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


. Ask for free catalogues on psychiatry, psychoanalysis and education. 


some researches of his own, explorations of frigidity, im- 
potence and their causes. Such delicate problems as jeal- 
ousy, infidelity and dissatisfaction are presented in a highly 
constructive ... manner. . . the book will be stimulating 
and useful, ‘and its discussion of marital behavior en- 


lightening. The New 


There is originality and vigor in Dr. Bergler’s presentation. 
Mental Health Bulletin 


. more accessible to the interested layman than many 


psychiatric presentations. 
Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service 


The book affords a new insight. 
Journ. of the Indiana State Medical Assn. 


This volume should interest every physician and every 






































Told Under the Stars and Stripes: An Umbrella Book. 
Edited by the Association for Childhood Education. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1945. Pp. 347. 
$2.00. 


Stories selected by the Literature Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 


VD Manual For Teachers. By Samuel D. Allison and 
June Johnson in collaboration with W. Tate Robinson 
and Elmer J. Anderson. Emerson Books, Inc., New 
York, 1946. Pp. 149. $2.00. 

Developed cooperatively by various persons and agen- 
cies interested in, or responsible for, health education in 
the secondary schools of Hawaii, this book is essentially 
accurate in its presentation of facts and should be useful 
to teachers for such material. 

Certain important omissions are notable. There is no 
adequate discussion of modern rapid treatments for 
syphilis with suitable emphasis upon the uncertainty 
of cures. Secondary school students need to be safe- 
guarded against mistaken ideas concerning speedy and 
certain cures either by penicillin or a “one day” treat- 
ment. The book offers teachers no material to help them 
guard boys and girls against the many mistaken ideas 
they have about the effectiveness of various prophylactic 
methods. It does not deal with the notions many boys 


have about how they can tell whether or not a girl is 
“clean.” There is no emphasis upon the importance of 
consulting a physician promptly. Too many young people 
wait for something to show up without knowing how 
little they might be able to detect the symptoms of 
syphilis. All these are conspicuous shortcomings in mat- 
ters which certainly should be included in good teaching 
regarding the venereal diseases. The book also lacks an 
index. 

From this reviewer's viewpoint its most serious defect 
is the assumption that one must go into great detail and 
give much attention to symptomatology if he does sound 
venereal disease education among high school students. 
To me that is a grave error. The matters which such 
students should know can be taught in a very short time 
in broad outlines with few details, and very sketchy de- 
scriptions of symptoms. Anything like all the details 
given in this manual is entirely unnecessary and undesir- 
able and such teaching should not be encouraged even 
by implication. 

Roy E. Dickerson 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


Outline of Family and Civilization. By Carle C. Zimmer- 
man. Phillips Book Store, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1946. Pp. 18. $0.65. 


Under the subtitle “Basic shies and Suggested 
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Readings for the Family Systems of Western Society” 
Professor Zimmerman has prepared an outline for the 
historical analysis of the family under the rubrics: trustee, 
domestic, and atomistic types of family. 


Persistence and Change in Personality Patterns. By 
Katherine E. Roberts and Virginia Van Dyne Fleming. 
Society for Research in Child Development, Washing- 
ton, 1943. Pp. vii-+-206. $1.50. 

Check lists and case histories were used on twenty-five 
female subjects to determine the persistence or fluctuation 
over three periods of observation (pre-college, college, and 
post-college) of 229 traits and 523 attitudes. One com- 
parison made is between groups of happily and unhappily 
married women. Few persisting traits and attitudes dif- 
ferentiate between the unhappily and the happily married 
women. The usual finding of the well-adjusted person- 
ality with the happily married person finds further corrob- 
oration here. 


Health Care of the Family. By Ramona L. Todd and Ruth 
B. Freeman. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1946. Pp. 530. $3.00. 

This book is designed to acquaint the homemaker with 
the basic facts of personal hygiene, the principles of health- 
ful living, and the practical applications of sound prac- 
tices in preventing illness, maintaining and improving 
health, and nursing the sick in the home. 

The text is organized into four parts dealing with 
“Environment and Prevention of Disease,” “Reproduc- 
tion,” “Individual Health Care,” and “Home Care of 
Illness.” 

The value of this publication lies in the clarity and 
readability of the presentation, the frankness in discussing 
“taboo subjects” and prejudices, the homely wisdom in 
suggesting practical procedures, and the emphasis on the 
development of sound attitudes in the individual. Several 

“printing errors have escaped the attention of the proof- 
reader, and the lists of additional readings, appended to 
each chapter, leave room for improvement. Although 
written for college students, the book will be useful to 
the many general readers who are anxious to learn the 

“how” of personal hygiene and home nursing. 

Franz GotpMann, M.D. 

Yale University School of Medicine 


Personal and Home Problems, Revised Edition. By Cath- 
erine T. Bryden. Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1945. Pp. v+ 
160. $1.75. 


This volume in handy work-book style has grown out 
of the program emanating from the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. Its strengths as a 
guide and text in family relationships courses lie in its 
recognition of the influence of the changing culture on 
relationships in the family and in the development of the 
individual. Exceptionally inclusive lists of reading mate- 
rials (including poems, plays, articles, novels as well as 
texts), good teaching outlines and helpful self-appraisal 
forms make it an asset to the library of any teacher in high 
school or college. 


American Foundation for Social Welfare. By Shelby M. 
Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1946. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


A revision of the 1938 edition. In addition to listing 
and describing foundations it discusses briefly their his- 
tory, organization, resources, fields of activity and general 
trends. 


The Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care. By 
Benjamin Spock, M.D. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1946. Pp. 527. $3.00. 

Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, Director of the Rochester 
(Minnesota) Child Health Project states: “This book will 
certainly command the respect and approbation of all 
physicians interested in the care of the whole child. It 
should be read not only by parents but also by pediatri- 
cians and members of allied groups working with chil- 
dren.” 


The Veteran and His Marriage. By John H. Mariano. Pp. 
305. $2.75. 

Shall I Get a Divorce and How? By John H. Mariano. 
Pp. 141. $2.00. The Council on Marriage Relations, 
New York, 1946. 

Authored apparently by a lawyer and published by a 
council on marriage relations unknown to the Welfare 
Council of New York these books offer a superficial analy- 
sis of many of the family problems of returning service- 
men. In both books are to be found helpful suggestions for 
obtaining a divorce. Almost none of the assertions and 
generalizations about family relations are documented and 
many of them are unsound. 


Iowa State College 
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Marriage and the Family 
BY BECKER, HILL, AND OTHERS’ 


A sound text which combines scholarship with a live interest in stu- 
dents’ needs and a constructive approach to the most challenging 

of modern family life. Careful editorial supervision has 
produced a thoroughly integrated, teachable book in which each 
chapter is the work of a specialist. 682 pages. $4.00 



















When You Marry 
BY DUVALL AND HILL 


A timely, realistic text which deals with all aspects of personality 
development, courtship, marriage, and family problems, Informal 
lively style; very fine illustrations, humorous cartoons. Frequent 

-tests, suggested readings, and other aids stimulate self-study as 
well as class discussion. 464 pages. $2.75 
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